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PREFACE 


Ir has been juſtly remarked, that by 
having © before our eyes the principles 
of men of honour and probity, enforced 
by example, we may be animated to fix 
upon ſome great model for the rule of our 


conduct, and at the ſame time we ſhall * 


pay the only tribute in our power to the 
memory of their public and private vir- 
tues.“ „ : 


Under the immediate impreſſion of this 
remark, the preſent publication has been 
andertaken, and ſuch / elections made from 
the memoirs of ILLusTRIOUs EnGLIsH- 
MEN, as may ſerve to form a compendium 
of Morar BrockArHY, adapted to the 
| peruſal of young perſons either in private 
families or public ſchools. 


The 


N PREFACE. | - 


The Editor therefore humbly ſubmits 
3D this work to his patrons and friends, from 
| the hope that it may prove defirable, as 
no attempt, on ſo convenient a ſcale, has 
| before been offered to their attention. 


Strand, 5 - 
Oc. 1797. = | G. 8. 
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JOSEPH ADDISON- 


He taught us how to live, and, ohi too. high, 
© The price of knowledge, taught us how to die.” 
Tickzrr. 


ö Jos n ADDISON, the ſon of Launce- 
lot Addiſon, dean of Litchfield, was. 


born at Milſton, near Ambroſbury, in the 


county of Wilts, of which place his father 


was then rector, on the firſt of May, 
1672: | 


The firſt. eadlinients of edu wle Bs 
received under the care of, ff the ev. Mr. 


Naiſh, at Ambroſbury.; | He was after- 
wards Temoveld to a PAS at Salbar 
and from thence to the Chart hone” 


where he was under the tuition - of he, | 


learned Dr. Ellis, and where he contrat 


2 intimacy with Mr. Steele, 2333 


r Richard, which laſted as long as Mr. 
Addiſon lived. et] 
He was not N fiſteen when ha 
went to the univerſity of Oxford, w ere 
Be was , entered of . Queen's college, in 
which his father had 35 0 SY 


himſelf 


* 
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himſelf at this time with ſuch diligence to 
_ claſſical learning, that he had acquired an 
elegant Latin ſtyle before he arrived at 
that age in which lads uſually begin to 
write good Engliſh. | 
; A paper of his verſes in that tongue 
fell, by accident; in the year r687, into 
the hands of Dr. e dean of Mag- 
dalen college, who was ſo well pleaſed 
with them, that he immediately procured 
their author's election into that houſe, 
where he took his degrees « of bachelor and 
| maſter . 
He was twenty-two years 5 age before 
he publiſhed any thing in Engliſh; and 
then appeared a copy of verſes addreſſed 
to Mr. Dryden, which procured him im- 
mediately, ers that very deſervedly, from 
the beſt judges in that nice age, a great | 
reputation 
Mf. Addiſon now „ Sali his reputation 
in ſome degree eſtabliſhed as a poet, 
| obliged the world frequently with poems 
upon different ſubjects ; amongſt the reſt, 
one dated the third of April, 1694, direct- 
eld to Mr. H. S. that is, Henry Sacheverell, 
who was afterwards the famous Dr. Sa- 
cheverell, with whom Mr. Addiſon lived 
in perfect friendſhip. FO 3 
The following year Mr. Addiſon began 
to have higher views, which diſcovered 
themſelves 1 in a poem to King William, 
on one of his e addreſſed he : 
" "Wo 
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W the lord-keeper Sir John Somers, which 
found many readers. | 

In 1731, Mr. Addiſon wrote from, Italy 

an epiſtolary poem to Montague, Lord 
Halifax. This was moſt juſtly admired 
as a finiſhed piece of its kind; and indeed. 
ſome have pronounced it the very beſt of 
Mr. Addiſon's poetical performances. 

In 1699 he made the tour of Italy, and 
returned home in 1703. | 

In 1705 he publiſhed an account of his 

travels, dedicated to Lord Somers. From 
want of taſte this performance was at- 
firſt but indifferently received, but it roſe. 
to five times the original price before a 
ſecond edition could be printed. 
Ihe ſame year Mr. Addiſon attended 
Lord Halifax to Hanover; and in the 
ſucceeding year he was made choice of 
for under- ſecretary to Sir Charles Hedges, 
then appointed ſecretary of ſtate; and 
ſoon after, the Earl of Sunderland ſuc- 
ceeding Sir Charles in that office, continu- 
ed Mr. Addifon | in the poſt of under- 
ſecreta | 

While he was in Ireland, bis friend 
Steele publiſhed the Tatler, which ap- 
peared for the firſt time on the 12th of | 
April, 1709. | 

The papers written by Mr. Addifon, "ol 
were not diſtinguiſhed in this collection 
by any mark; but Sir Richard Steele, at the 
9 of Mr. Tickell, Paint them out 

n 4 B 2 to 
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to him; and not only ſo, but ſhowed bim 
ſuch as they were jointly concerned in: 
and theſe, as well as his own; are prifited — 
in the ſecond volume of Mr. Addiſon's 
works. | | 
.  Tramodiutely after the Tatler was laid 
down, Sir Richard Stecle- formed the 
project of the Spectator; the plan of 
which he concerted with Mt. Addiſon. 
The firſt paper appeared on the 1ſt of 
March, 1711. So celebrated and popular 
were the papers of the Spectator, in their 
firſt origin, that the: ſale was calculated 
to be no leſs than 1680 daily: it may 
therefore at this day appear but common 
juſtice to the talents and virtues of the 
author, that it ſhould have a place in eyery 
library. In the courſe of that celebrated. | 
work, Mr. Addiſon furniſhed a great part 
of thoſe papers whieh were moſt admired. 
I was finiſhed on the faxthi'of September, 
1712. To prevent any diſputes or miſ- 
take, which might otherwiſe have hap- 
pened, he took care to diſtinguiſſi his 
papers, throughout the whole, by one of 
the letters in the name ol the muſe 
Sn 
Ahe Guardian; a Fr in the Ame 
taſte, and, which is ſaying much more, 
in the ſame ſpirit, entertained the town in 
the years 1713 and 1714. Mr. Addiſon 
Had a large ſhare therein, and his papers 
hog * applauded." He alſo * 
4 Wrote 
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wrote once or twice, in the Lover, another 
periodical paper. 44 


In 1713 appeared his famous tragedy 
of Cato... Asa ſpecimen of Mr. Addiſon's 
talents for poetry, we offer the following 


lines to the notice of our young * 
taken ae the ſaid play. 


Quo s Sahle, 


Cato Hiting in a « thoxbeba poſture : In his hand Plato” 5 


book on the immortality , the me A drawn ſword 2 
on the table by him, : 


IT muſt be ſo—Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond defire, 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 
Of failing into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deſti uction? 
*Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
Tis heaven itſelf, that points oui an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity! thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 
Througb what variety of untried being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs?! - 
The wide, th' unbounded proſpect hes before me; 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold, If there's a power above us, 
(And tnat there is, all nature cries a'oud | 
Through ali her works) be muſt delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in muſt be TO 


— I 


It is to be hoped no apology is colin 
for giving the following much-admired Ods 
of our author a place in the preſent work: 


4 1 
21 ES : 
- , 
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AN ODE. 


; | 1. 5 
THE ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal ſky, | 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
- Poes his Creator's power diſplay; 
And publiſhes, to every land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
; 8 > 11. 

Scon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale; 
And nightly, to the liſtening earth, 

Repeats the ſtory of her birth; 

Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


III. 


What though, in ſolemn filence, all 
Move round the dark terreſtrial ball ; 
What though no real voice, nor ſound, 3 
Amidft their radiant orbs be found: 3 
In Reaſon's ear they all rejoice, - 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
For ever finging as they ſhine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 


In his leiſure moments he applied him- 
ſelf to a work on the evidences of Chriſti- 
anity, the firſt part whereof, though un- 
finiſhed, is preſerved and printed in his 
Works. He likewiſe intended to have 
puaraphraſed ſome of the Pſalms of David; 
but a long and painful relapſe broke 00 
4 55 8 18 
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his deſigns, and deprived the world of 

this excellent perſon, in the month of 

June, 1719. He died at Holland houſe, 

near Kenfington, and left behind him an 
only daughter, by the Counteſs Dowager 

of Warwick, whom he married in 1716. * 

Dr. Johnſon obſerves of Mr. Addiſon, 

«* As a deſcriber of life and manners, he 

muſt be allowed to ſtand Perhaps the firſt 
of the firſt rank. 

As a teacher of wiſdom, he may "i 

confidently followed. His alibi” has 
nothing 1n it enthufiaſtic or ſuperſtitions: 

he appears neither weakly credulous, nor 
wantonly ſceptical ; his morality is neither 
dangerouſly-lax,. nor impracticably rigid. 

All the enchantment of fancy, and all the 

cogency of argument, arè employed to re- 
commend to the reader his real intereſt, 

the care of pleaſing the Author of his 
being. Truth is ſhown ſometimes as the 
phantom of a viſion ; ſometimes appears 
half-veiled in an allegory ; ; ſometimes _ 
attracts regard in the robes of fancy, and 
ſometimes ſteps forth in the confidence of 
realon. She wears a thouſand dreſſes, and 
in all is pleaſing.“ 

Of the manner of Mr. Addiſon's death 
ſome account has been given by Dr. 
Young. From him we learn, that aſter 

a long and manly, but vain ſtruggle with 

his diſtemper, Mr. Addiſon diſmiſſed his 
| EN, and with them all hopes of 

B4 | life. 
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life. But with his hopes of life he dif- 
. 4 > + 15s 17 2 t 2 
wiſſed not his concern for the living; but 
Jent for the young Earl of Warwick, ſon 
0 his lady by a ſormer huſband, who im- 


medliately came; but life now glimmering 

in the ſocket, the Earl was filent. But 
after a decent and proper pauſe, his Lord- 
2 ſaid, “Dear Sir, you ſent for me: 
I believe and hope that you have ſome 

_ «© commands; I ſhall hold them moſt 
ö facred.” Forcibly graſping the | Earl's 
Hand, Mr. Addiſon ſoftly replied, © See 

in what peace a Chriſtian can die!“ 
Be ſpoke with great difficulty, and ſoon 
Expired. TY he 


TRE merit of Alfred, both in private 
and public life, may with advantage 
be ſet in oppobition to that of any monarch. 
which the annals of an) age or any nation 
V 
be the model of that perſect character 
Which, under the denomination of a ſage 
(| or wiſe man, philoſophers have been fond 
| Ra of delineating, rather as a fiction of their 
imagination, than in hopes of ever ſeeing 


T7 
* 


8 & really e nz ſo happily were all his 


f 


virtues tempered. together; ſo juſtly were 
they blended ; and fo powerfully did cach | 
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per boundaries! He knew how to re- 
concile the moſt enterpriſing ſpirit with 
the cooleſt moderation; the moſt ſevere 
juſtice with the gentleſt lenity; the greateſt 

vigour in commanding with the moſt 
perfect affability of deportment ; the higheſt - 
capacity and inclination for ſcience, with 
the moſt ſhining talents for action. His 

civil and. military virtues are almoſt 
equally the objects of our admiration: 
excepting only, that the former, being 
more rare among princes, as well as more 
uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge our ap- 
| plauſe. Fortune alone, by throwing him 
into a. barbarous age, deprived = A of 
hiſtorians worthy to tranſmit his fame to 
poſterity; ; and we with to ſee him deline- 
ated in more lively colours, and with more 
particular ſtrokes, that we may at leaſt 
ceive ſome of thoſe fmall ſpecks ol 

blemiſhes, from which, as a man, it is * | 

poſſible he could be entirely exempted. - 

2 But we ſhould give but an ikpertsct 
idea of Altred's merit, were we to confine 
our narration to his military exploits, and 
were not more particular in our account 
of his inſtitutions for the execution of 
juſtice, and of his zeal for the eee 
n arts and ſciences. 

After Alfred had ſubdued, and had 
ſettled or expelled: the Danes, he found 
the kingdom in the moſt wretched? cone 
dition; deſolated by the ravages of tboſe 
| B 5 | bar- 
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barbarians, and thrown into diſorders, which 


were calculated to perpetuate its miſery. 
Though the great armies- of the Danes 


were broken, the country was full of 


ſtraggling troops of that nation, who, 
being accuſtomed to live by plunder, 
were become incapable of induſtry; 

and who, from the natural ferocity of 
their manners, indulged themſelves in 
committing violence, even beyond: what 
was requiſite to ſupply their neceſſities. 


The Engliſh themſelves, reduced to the 


moſt extreme indigence by theſe continued 


depredations, had ſhaken off all bands of 


government ; and thoſe who had been 
plundered to-day, betook themſelves next 
day to the like diſorderly life, and, from 
deſpair, joined the robbers in pillaging 
and ruining their fellow-citizens. Theſe 
were the evils for which it was neceſſary 


| that the vigilance and activity of Alfred 
| ſhould provide a remedy. 


aC 


That he might render the execution of 


| Juſtice ſtrict and regular, he divided all 


England into counties ; theſe counties he 
ſubdivided into hundreds, and the hundreds 
into tithings. Every houſeholder was an- 
ſwerable for the behaviour of his family 
and ſlayes, and even of his gueſts, if they 

lived above three days in his houſe. And 


no man could change his habitation, 
without a warrant or certificate from the 


borſholder 


* 
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borſholder of the tithing to which he for- 
merly belonged. _ 

Such a regular diſtribution of the peo- | 
ple, with ſuch a ſtrict confinement in their 
habitation, may not be neceffary in times 
when men are more enured to obedience 

nd juſtice. | But Alfred took care to 
temper theſe rigours by other inſtitutions 
favourable to the freedom of the citizens; 
and nothing could be more popular and 
liberal than his plan for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice. The borſholder ſummoned to- 
gether his whole decennary to afſiſt him 
in deciding any lefler difference which 
occurred among the members of this fmall 
community. In affairs of greater moment, 
in appeals from the decennary, or in con- 
troverſies ariſing between members of dif- 
ferent decennaries, the tauſe was'brought 
before the hundred, Which conſiſted of 
ten decennaries, or a' hundred families of 
freemen, and which was regularly aſſem- 
bled once in four weeks for the deeiding 
of cauſes. Their method of deciſion de- 
ſerves to be noted, as being the origin 
of juries; an inſtitution, admirable mn 
itſelf, and the beſt calculated for the pre> 
ſervation of- liberty and the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, that ever was deviſed by the 
wit of man. Twelve frecholders were 
choſen; who; having ſworn, together 
with the hundreder, or preſiding magi- 
aue wa that diviſion, toladminiſter im- 
B "A F 
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partial: juſtice, proceeded to the examina- 
7 * = that — which was ſubmitted to 
3 And beſides theſe 
non, meetings of the hundred, there 
was an annual meeting, appointed for a 
wore general inſpection of the police of 
e dliſtrict; for the inquiry into crimes, 
the correction of aer in magiſtrates, 
29d the obliging of every, perſon to ſhow 
e decennary 1 in which be was regiſtered. 
© The he next ſuperior court to that of the 
1dred was, the county-court, which met 
twiceſa ygar, atter Michaclmas and Eaſter, 
and: rounder of, the frecholders of the 
cn who. poſſeſſed. an equal vote in 
e decifion of cauſes. 


The better to guide the magiſtrates __ 5 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, Alfred ſramed 
a body of laws; which, though now. loſt, 
ſerved long as the baſis of Engliſh, juriſ- 
Prudence, and is generally deemed the 
wu of, what is denominated, the com- 

LAW. He appointed regular meetings 
of- ke ſtates, of England twice a year in 
London; a city which he himſelf had 
 Tepaired, and, beautified, and whig] — 
thus rendered the capital of the K 


guſtoms of the ancient Germans, to the 
Fractice of. the other northern conquerors, 


| 1 and. to. the Saxon laws during the Hep- 


_ tarchy, prevents us ſrom regarding Alfred 
* 0 — tho —— govern: 


ment; 


— 


The fimilarity of theſe. inſtitutions ks 5 
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n and leads us rather to think, that, 
like a wiſe man, he contemted himſelf with 
reforming, extending, and executing the 
inſtitutions which he found previouſly 

eſtabliſned. But, on the whole, ſuch 
ſucceſs attended bis legiſlation, that every 
thing bore ſuddenly .a new face in Eng. 
land: robberies and iniquities of all 
kinds were repreſſed by the puniſhment or 
reformation of the criminals: and ſo 
exact was the general police, that Alfred, 
it is ſaid, hung up, by way of bravads, 
golden bracelets near the highways; and 
no man dared to touch them. Yet, amidſt 


theſe rigours of juſtice, this great prince 


preſerved the moſt ſacred regard to the 
liberty of his people; and it is a memo- 


able ſentiment preſerved in his will, that 
it was juſt the Engliſh ſhould for ever re. 


main as free as their own thoughts. 
As good morals and knowledge are 
almoſf inſeparable in every age, though 


not in every individual; the care of Alfred 


for the encouragement of learning amon 


bis ſubjects, was another-uſeful branch f 


his le dean, and tended to reclaim the 
Engli from their former " Uineletd. ang 
ien manner ns. ee 


He complained, that: on his acceſſion 


he knew not one perſon, ſouth of the 


Thames, who could ſo much as interpret 


the. Latin ſervice; and very ſey in the 


northern, parts, ho had even reached tag 
Abit: 0 | . pate 
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pitch of erudition. But this prince in- 
vited over the moſt celebrated ſcholars 
from all parts of Europe; he eſtabliſhed 
ſchools every where: for the inſtruction of 
His people; he founded, at leaſt. repaired, 

the univerſity of Oxford, and endowed it 
with many privileges, revenues, and im- 
munities; he enjoined by law all free- 
holders poſſeſſed of two hydes* of land, 
or more, to ſend their children to ſchool 
for their inſtruction; he gave preferment 
both in church and ſtate to ſuch only as 


had made ſome proficiency in knowledge: 


and by all theſe expedients he had the 
ſatisfaction, before his 8 to ſee a great 


* change in the face of aflairs; and in a 


of 


work of his, which is ſtill extant, he con- 
gratulates himſelf on the progreſs which 
learning, under his 0 had mowy 


; made in England. 


But the moſt effectual eke — 


Niered by Alfred, for the encouragement 


of learning, was his own example, and 
the conſtant afliduity with which, not- 


withſtanding the multiplicity and urgency 


of his affairs, he employed himſelf in the 
purſuits of knowledge. He uſually di- 


vided his time into three equal portions: 
one Was exapiayed. in fleep, and the re- 


* A byde contained land ſufficient to employ 0 one 
plough, See H. Hunt. lib. 6. in A 1008. 
Annal. Waverl. in A. D. 1083. Gervaſe of Tilbury 
on it commonly contained about 100 acres. 
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fection of his body by diet and exerciſe ; 
another in the difpetch. of buſineſs; a 
third in ſtudy and. devotion; By ſuch a 
regular diſtribution of his time, though 
he often laboured under great bodily in- 
firmities, this martial hero, who fought in 
perſon fifty ſix battles by ſea and land, 
was able, during a life of no extraordinar 
length, to acquire more knowledge, and 
even to compoſè more books, than moſt 
ſtudious men, though bleſſed with the 
greateſt leiſure and application, have, in 
more fortunate ages, made the,” object of 
thor! uninterrupted induſtry. % 146 
le introduced and ee manu- 
— of all kinds, and fet apart a 
ſeventh. portion 6f, his own revenue for 
maintaining a number of workmen, whom 
he conſtantly employed in rebuilding the 
ruined cities, caſtles, palaces; and monaſ- 
teries. Both liying and dead, Alfred was 
regarded by — no leſs than by his 
own ſubjectsſ as the greateſt: prince aſter 
Charlemagne that had appeared in Europe 
F during ſeveral. ages, and as one of the 
 wiſeſt and beſt that ever adorned the an- 
nals of any nation 

He died ot, after a glorious 3 
twenty-nine years and a half; and happy 
are the youth who imitate his virtues. 
err H Den e ine (202 1 
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3 LORD: Anon: | ben its 
Geenen ANSON, whole great merit 
as 4 naval Officer raiſed him to the 


Giguitp of a peer of Great Bridain, was 
the fecond and youngeſt ſon of William 
Anſon, Efq. of Shuckborou ght. 
He very early devoted himfelf to the 
ſea Grice: and was made captain of the 
Weazel ſloop in 1722; and, the year 
following, of the Scarborough man of war. 
On the breaking out of the Spaniſh war 
i , he was vecommended to his late 
for the command of a ſquadron 
deſlined to:annoy the enemy in the South 
Seas; and, by an antrequented naviga- 
ion; to attack them with. vigour ino their 
Zemoteſt ſettlement ggg. 
Mr. Ahſon failed: ſrom Sti. Helen's on 
the 18th of Septemben, 1 740] in the 
<anturion ofifixty'\guns, with the Glonceſ- 
ter and: Sever off fiſty ench, the: Pearl! of 
IP the Wager aach, and the: Trial 
1341036 1% 36083 HSO Sin Helin 
He kept, for eight mom, the whole 
oaft of Peru and Mexico in- continual 
alarm, made ſevoral prizes; took and 
plundered the town of Peyta, and, by His 
humane behaviour to his priſoners, impreſſ- 
ed on their minds a ting idea of Britiſh 


N 1 1 oi 


In 
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3 this e he met with many 
and ſerious calamities ; but his great mind 
ſurmounted all difficulties; and at length, 
with the Centurion only, he traverſed the 
vaſt extent of the Pacific Ocean, a three 
months voyage; in the courſe of. which, 


his numbers were ſo much farther reduced 5 


by ſickneſs, that it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty he reached the iſland of Tinian, 
one of the Ladrones; a place which, from 
the following e muſt be pecu- 
larly inviting: 

„The ſoil is every e dry and 
healthy, and ſomewhat ſandy, which being 
leſs diſpoſed than other ſoils to a rank and 
over-luxuriant vegetation, occaſions the 
meadows and the bottoms of the woods to 
be much neater and ſmoother than is 
cuſtomary in hot climates. - The land 
riſes, by an eaſy ſlope, from: the very 
beach, where he watered, to the middle 
of the iſland ; though the general courſe 
of its aſcent is often , interrupted and 
traverſed by gentle deſcents and vallies; 
and the incqualities, that are formed by 
the different combinations of theſe ws by. 
ſwellings of the ground, are moſt beauti- 
fully diverſified by large lawns, which are 
covered with a very fine tres-foil, inter- 
mixed with a variety of flowers, and are 
ſkirted by woods of tall and well-ſpread 
_ trees, 40 of them celebrated cider for 

their aſpect or the . 
| 6 « The 
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& The fortunate animals too, which, 
for the greateſt part of the year, are the 
ſole lords of this happy foil, partake, in 
ſome meaſure, of the romantic caſt of the 
Hand, and are no ſmall addition to its 
wonderful ſcenery : for the cattle, of which 
it is not uncommon to ſee herds of ſome 
thouſands feeding together in a large 
meadow, are certainly the moft remarkable 
in the world, for they are all of them 
milk-white, except their ears, which are 
generally black; and, though there are 
no inhabitants here, yet the clamour and 
frequent parading of domeſtic poultry, 
which range the woods in great numbers, 
perpetually excite the ideas of the neigh- 
bourhood of farms and villages, and greatly 
contribute to the 2 and cheerfulneſs 
of the place. 
e The cattle on the iſland we computed 
were at leaſt ten thouſand; and we had 
no difficulty in getting near them, as they 
were not ſhy of us. Our firſt method of 
+ killing them was ſhooting them; but at 
Taft, when, by accidents, we were obliged 
to litbend our ammunition, our men ran 
them down with eaſe. Their fleſh was 
extremely well taſted, and was believed 
by us to be much more eaſily digeſted than 
any we had ever met with. 

e We found here a kind of fruit pe- 
culiar to theſe iſlands, called by the Indians 
rima, but by us the bread- fruit; for it 
725 5 Was 
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Was conſtantly eaten by. us during our 
ſtay upon the 1fland, inſtead of bread, 
and ſo univerſally preferred to it, that 
no ſhip's bread was expended during that 

whole interval. 
Alt grew upon a tree which was ſome- 
what lofty, and which, towards the top, 
divides into large and ſpreading branches. 
The leaves of this tree are of a remarkable 
deep green, are notched about the edges, 
and are generally from a foot to eighteen _ 
inches in length. The fruit itſelf grows 
indifferently on all parts of the branches; 
it is in ſhape rather elliptical than round, 
is covered with a round rind, and is uſual 
ſeven or eight inches long; each of them 
grows fingly, and not in cluſters... ©; 
£4461 Having mentioned the conveniencies, 
or we may add bleſſings of this place, I 
- muſt now obſerve, that all theſe advan- 
tages were greatly enhanced hy the healthi- 
neſs of its climate, by the almoſt conſtant 
| breezes which prevail there, and by the 
- frequent ſhowers which fall, and which,” 
though of a very ſhort and almoſt momen- 
tary duration, are extremely gottefut. and 
papa mem, pM 
It was the middle of the month: of Oe- 
-tober, 1742, before the commodore was. 
in a condition to put to ſea again; and 
on the i2zth of November, after a great 
variety of adventures, he arrived at Macao, 
Rs is à Portugueſe ſettlement, ſituated 
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in an land at the entrance of the river of 


Canton, hut entirely under the govern- 


ment of the Chineſe. 


On the laſt day of May, 1 743, the Cen- 
turion arrived off Cape Eſpiritu, Santo, on 
the iſland of Samal, in the direct track by 
Which the Manilla ſhips. return from 
Acapulco, one of which ſhe captured after 
a ſmart engagement, in which the Noſtra 
Senhora de Cahadonga bad 67 Killed and 
84 wounded. 

- He returned with his. rich prize. to 


Canton, where he pu t the treaſure On 


board the de ald the Spanidh 
Bulk, and ſet fail for England. 

Soon after his return he was 83 | 
rear-admixal of the blue, and one of the 
lords of the admiralty. In April, 1745, 
he Was made e of the white; 
aud in July, 1746, vice-admiral of the 
blue. He was alſo choſen member of 
parliament for He don, in Yorkſhire., 112 

For repeated ſervices the late king 


rewarded him with a peerage, on the 13th 


f June, by the title of Lord Anſon, 
o Soberton, in Hants. On the 


1 of July, in the ſame year, he was 


appointed vice-admiral of the red; and 

on the death of Sir John Norris, he Was 
ß vice-admiral of England. 

"The laſt ſervice his Lordſhip performed 

at ſea was the convoying to England our 

"Om" * fax which purpoſe he ſailed 


from 
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ſrom klabwich in the Charlotte yacht, on 
the 5th of Auguſt, 1761; and that day 
month, aftet a. long: and tempeſtuous 


voy age, "Lnded the princefs at _a ſame. 
nc * ENF. 


The Account of Lord Aulos“ 5 Voyage 


round the World is a work too well 


known to require more than barely to. 
mention it. 


His Lordſhip died 1362 at his ſeat 4¹ 
Moor Park, where there is a handſome 
pillar erected to record his STO 
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ROGER. ASCHAM. 


Rocrr ASCH AM was the Goh of ** a 
Aſeham, ſteward: to the ancient family 


of Scroop. He was born at Kirkby-Wiſke, 
in Yorkſhire, about the year 151 55 and 


in his early youth he was taken into the 


family of the. Wingfields; by Sir Authony⸗ 


Wingfield, WhO became his , patron, and 
finding in him an apt diſpoſition for literary 
attainments, he ſent him in the year 15 0 
to St. John's college, Cambridge, at the 
cfitical juncture when the Greek language- 
began to be taught without oppoſition in 
our univerſities. Our young, ſtudent beings 


one. of thoſe whoſe _ pots was fired with-, 
 gcucrous' emulation, applied himſelf ſo 
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afſiduouſly to this branch of learning, 
that he ſoon became ſo great a proficient, 


as to be able to read lectures, and to teach 


other youth, who were deſirous of inſtruc- 
tion. To teach, or to learn, was at 
this ra the buſineſs and the pleaſure of 
the academical life;” and young Aſcham 
had the happineſs to affociate with men 
of uncommon genius, and of ſimilar 1 
poſitions with himſelf. Sir John Cheke, 
* who was preceptor to Edward VI. and- 
died in the reign of Mary, of grief, at 
TR recanted his profeſſion of the re- 
formed religion, was his rival and friend. 


This gentleman, in conjunction with Sir 


Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, had 
introduced a more juſt pronunciation of 

the Greek tongue than had before pre- 
vailed, which Aſcham at firſt oppoſed, 

till being convinced that they were in the 
Tight, he finally adopted and recommend- 
ed it in his public lectures; a circumſtance 
which ſerved to firengthen the ſocial - 
intimacy that had ſubſiſted between the 
three ſtudents, Mr. Aſcham likewiſe * 
gained the approbation of Dr. Metcalf, 
the maſter of his college, who, having 
the intereſt of learning greatly at heart, 
recommended him to a fellowſhip in 1534, 
when he was but eighteen years of age. 
At the ſame time Pember, a. perſon of. 
"pL. eminence . the ad and a 


141 
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zealous promoter of the ſtudy of the 
Greek language, took him under his pro- 
tection, and increaſed his reputation, not 
only by applauding his public lectures, 
but by recommending the young gentle- 
men of his acquaintance to. attend Mr. 
Aſcham at his chambers, to hear the Greek 
authors read and explained by him. 
In 1536 he took the degree of maſter 

of arts, and ſoon after, he was appointed, 
by the univerſity, teather of the Greek 

language in the public ſchools, for which 
he had a genteel ſalary. He likewiſe com- 
menced tutor, and had ſeveral young 
ſtudents of rank under his care: for other 


branches of education; ſome of whom 


proved eminent ſcholars, particularly Wil- 
ham Grindal, recommended by Sir John 
Cheke to be maſter of languages to the 
| princeſs Elizabeth. 8 
The reputation of Mr. Aſcham, as a 
man of extenſive learning, was ſo firmly 
eſtabliſhed in the univerſity, that he was 
elected to the honourable office of public 
orator, and all the univerſity letters were 
compoſed by him; his kill in the Latin lan- 
guage, and his fine writing, which he uſed 
to embelliſh with drawings, having recom- 
mended him to theſe employments. | 
He was particularly attached to archery, 
and compoſed a treatiſe entitled Toxophilus, 
This he dedicated to Henry VIII. who was 
| W; 85 Pleaſed with it, that he allowed, | 


him 
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in 1550, being upon a viſit in Yorkſhire 
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him an anndal penfion of ten pounds, a a 
ſum which has been ſuppoſed to be equal 
to one hundred Pounds at preſent. With 


© this penſion, and his other appointments 
min the Univerſity, it appears be had a very 


comfortable income, - befides gratuities for 
teaching perſons of the firſt diſtinction to 


write, particularly prince Edward, the 


princeſs Elizabeth, and the two brothers, 
Henry and Charles Brandon, dukes ok 
Suffolk. | 
Upon the acceſſion of Edward VI. Mr. | 
Aſcham's penſion was renewed, and he 
was deſired to continue at Cambridge, to 
promote the cauſe of the Reformation, in 
conjunction with his learned friend Bucer, 
the celebrated German divine, who had 
heen invited over by the univerſity, to fill 
the chair of divinity profeffor., But the 


death of Grindal brought him to court, 
t attend the princeſs Elizabeth, whoſe 
fudies he directed for two ears, by her 
oon appointment; and, in this time, ſhe 
acquired a conſiderable knowledge of the 


beſt Greek and Latin authors, by reading. 
them familiarly with Mr, Aſcham. This 
pleafing taſk performed, be returned to 
his former ſtation at the univerſity; ri 
he received intelligence that he was ap- 
pointed ſecretary to Sir Richard Moriſine, 


who was preparing to et out on an em- 
batly to Charles V. Wee of Germany. 


* 0 This 
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This promotion obliged him to proceed 

directly to London; but in his journey he 
viſited Lady Jane Grey, at her father's 
houſe at Broadgate in Leiceſterſhire. He 
found her reading the Phædo of Plato in 
Greek; and he diſcovered ſuch an un- 
common ſhare of learning and good ſenſe 
in her converſation, that he mentions her 
in his works, as the wonder of her ſex. 

Mr. Aſcham attended the ambaſſador 
to Germany, and remained with him three 

years. 

While he was there employed, his 
friends at home procured him the poſt of 
Latin ſecretary to the king; but before he 
could return to take poſſeſſion of his new 
dignity, he received the melancholy news ot 

the death of his royal maſter, by which fatal 
event he not only loſt his place and his pen- 
ſion, but ſeemed to have loſt every-proſpe& 
of future preſerment. However, contrary to 
his expectations, being protected by Lord 
Paget, he was raiſed te the ſame poſt 
under Queen Mary; and ſuch was his 
diligence and diſpatch, that it is ſaid, he 
compoled and tranſcribed, in three days, 
no leis than forty-ſeven Latin letters to 
princes and other foreigners of diſtinction, 
particularly to the cardinals, on the ſubject 
of electing Cardinal Pole to the Papal 
chair. He was greatly careſſed by the 
cardinal on account of his literary talents; 
and though Pole was himſelf particularly; 
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eminent for his ſkill in Latin, he yet 
thought ſo highly of Aſcham's ſiyle, that 
he employed bim to tranſlate into Latin 


the ſpeech which he made to the parlia- 


ment when he reconciled the kingdom to 


the ſee of Rome; and our author's 
tranſlation was ſent to Rome, where it 
was greatly admired, for the purity of the 
. diction. 


Upon the acceſſion. of Elizabeth, his 


royal pupil, he was ſent for to court, 


continued in his ſtation of Latin ſecretary, 
and allowed the ſame ſalary as in the late 


reign, which was only twenty pounds per 


annum ;- and though he was admitted to a 


; degree of familiarity with the Queen, 


ſometimes. aſſiſting her in her private 


_ANudies, and at others partaking of her 
diverſions, ſhe never made any addition 
to his fortune, except a prebend in the 


cathedral of Lork, which was beſtowed on 


bim 1 in 1359. 


It is related Is his biographers, that, | 


being one day in company with perſons of 


diſtinction, there happened to be high | 
diſputes about the different modes of edu- 
* which gave riſe to his celebrated | 
treatiſe, intituled, The School-maſter',” 
which he undertook. at the requeſt of Sir - 
Richard Sackville; but it was not publiſh- 
ed till after his death. 

He died on the zoth of Dec. 1568, and 


Was interred in St. 9 s church, 
: Londou. 


_ FRANCIS 
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FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM. : 


RANCIS BACON has ever been diſ- 
tinguiſhed as one of the greateſt men 
this or any other country ever produced. 
His various abilities and amiable character 


rendered him worthy of the admiration of 


his contemporaries, and his immortal 


works are a valuable legacy to his coun- 
_— | 


Ale was born at York-honſe, in the 


Strand, on the 22d of January, 1561; and 


his extraordinary genius manifeſted itſelf 
fo early, that Queen Elizabeth herſelf, _ 
while he was but a boy, took a particular 


delight in trying him with queſtions; and 


was wont tc call him in mirth, © her young 


lord-keeper.” Among other ſmart replies, 


her Majefty having one day atked him 

how old he was, he anſwered readily, 

Majeſty's happy reign.” - | . 
His proficiency in learning was ſo rapid, 


* Jaſt two years younger than your 


that in the twelfth year of his age he was 


entered a ſtudent of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge; and went through all his courſes 


there by the time he was fixteen; when 
his father ſent him to Paris, and recom- 
mended him to Sir Amias Pawlet, then 


the Queen's ambaſſador in France; wlioſe 
eſteem and confidence he ſo entirely 


C 2 gained, : 
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gained, that he was ſoon after entruſted 
by him with a ſecret commiſſion to the 
Queen, Which he executed to the great 
ſatisfaction of her Majeſty and the am- 
baſſador, and then returned to France to 
- finiſh his travels. 
- Whilſt abroad he did not ſpend his 
time, as our young gentlemen uſually do, 
in learning the vices and follies of foreign- 
ers, but in ſtudying. their conſtitution of 
government, their manners and cuſtoms, 
and the characters and views of their 
princes and miniſters; and, in the nine- 
teenth year of his age, he wrote a paper 
of obſervations on the then general ſtate 
of Europe, which 1s ſtill extant among his 
works. 
On the death of his father, we find 
that he entered himſelf of Gray's Inn, and 
ſoon became ſo eminent in that profeſſion, 
' that, at the age of twenty-eight, he was 
; appointed by Queen Elizabeth her learned 
| counſel extraordinary. 
His anxiety, on account of his ſcanty 
\ circumſtances, being increaſed by a failure 
of his expectation of preferment at court, 
had a very bad effect upon his conſtitution, 
which was not naturally robuſt, and had 
been greatly impaired by his cloſe nen- 
tion to his ſtudies by night. 
In 1607 we find him appointed b 
licitor-general. Sir Francis Bacon, from 
8 date of his 3 upon this office, 
; „„ 
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may be confidered as a profeſſed courtier, 
and as a ſervant ſtrongly attached to his: 
maſter, whoſe views he conſtantly promot- 
ed, contrary to his better judgment, aud 
to that ſpirit of true patriotiſm, which his- 
country had a right to ſee exerted, by a 
man of his talents, m the cauſe of my 
liberty. 

In 1611 he was appointed A judge of 
the Marthalfea Court, in conjunction with 
Sir Thomas Vavaſor; and in-r613, upon 
the promotion of Sir Henry Hobart to be 
chiet-juſtice of the Common Pleas, Sir 
Francis Bacon ſucceeded him in the office 
of attorney- general. 

To his great honour, it may be re- 
marked, while he held this office, he 
exerted all his efforts to ſuppreſs the vile 
cuſtom of duelling. And, upon Nan in- 
formation exhibited in the ſtar- chamber 
againſt Prieſt and Wright, he deliverec 
To excellent a charge to the court againſt 
duels, that the lords of the council, con- 
trary to their uſual practice, ordered it to 
be printed and publiſhed, with the decree 
of the court on the cauſe. +» 
In 1618 he was made lord high chan- 
_- eellor; and a peerage, by the title of baron 

of Verulam, by which title he is chiefly 
diſtinguiſned in the learned world; for 
which reaſon we prefer it to the more 
honourable one of viſcount St. Alban's, to 
which he was advanced in 1620. 
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It appears evident, that philoſophy was 

bis ruling paſſion z for, amidſt all the 
variety and intricacy of the buſineſs in 
which he was neceſſarily involved as 0 
lawyer and a ſtateſman, he found time to 
Compoſe and to publiſh, in 1620, the 
beſt · finiſned and moſt important, though 
the leaſt read, of all his philoſophical 
tracts, the Novum Organum Scientiarum. 
This piece is calculated to promote a more 
perfect method of exerciſing our rational 
faculties, than that before taught in the 
ſchools, by exercifing the human mind in 
contemplations on the works of nature 
and art, and employing it on nobler ſub - 
jects than abſtruſe ſcholaſtie ſpeculations, 
which ſerve only to involve learned men 
in frivolous controverſies and idle diſ- 
putations. 

Lord Verulam had now attained the 
full gratification of his wiſhes. He had 
triumphed over his competitors at court, 
and was the ſubject of general admiration 
in the learned world: but, alas! how 
- ſhort-hved do we often find human great- 
neſs! The very next year, King James 
was forced to call a parliament; and, as 
the nation was highly diſſatisfied with 1 
conduct both of Buckingham and the 
chancellor, the houſe of commons ſet on 
foot a ſtrict ſcrutiny into their conduct; 
in conſequence of which he was — Sf 


ed by the houſe of commons of corrupt 
— 


—— 
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practices, in cauſes depending before him, 
as chief judge in equity; ſo entirely had 
he loſt that great character, which, but 
feven years betore, he had among the com- 
mons, when he was attorney-general. We 
afterwards find, upon his own confeſſion, . 
he was ſentenced to pay a fine of forty 
_ thouſand pounds; to be impriſoned in the 
Tower during the king's pleaſure; to be 
tor ever incapable of any office, place, or 
employment, in the commonwealth; and 
never to fit again in parliament, or come 
within'the verge of the court. bb ; 
We cannot but ſtop here to reflect a 
moment, that a man of ſuch extenſive. 
knowledge as Lord Verulam, could de- 
grade his birth, or ſully his virtues, by. 
practices ſo criminal, and ſo injurious to 
fociety ; and we truſt, for the honour of 
human nature, we ſhall not find any 
ſimilar inſtance of ſuch depravity, that 
always works its own ruin. . < 
The king ſoon releaſed him from the 
Tower, made a grant of his fine to ſome 
truſtees ſor his benefit, and ſettled upon him 
a penſion of one thouſand eight hundred 
pounds a year, out of the broad ſeal and 
alienation offices. He likewiſe, in a ver 
ſhort time, granted him a ſull and entire 
pardon of his whole ſentence; but he did: 
not live long to enjoy theſe favours; for, 
as he was making ſome experiments near 
Highgate, he was ſuddenly taken ill, and,. 
| N C 4. being” 
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being carried to the Earl of Arundel's 
Houſe there, he expired, after a week's 
illness, on the gth of April, 1626. 
Various are the characters given by 
afferent writers of this celebrated man. 
By ſome, his faults are extenvated ; and by 
ger highly aggravated. But all ac- 
knowledge, that his great and extraordi- 
nary abilities rendered him one of the 
greateſt ornaments of his age and country. 
It is well for learning and ſociety that 
the Jabours of this great man have been 
| _ preſerved. entire. All his works have 
1 eonſiderable merit, particularly his Eſſays 
on © Counſel Civil and Moral,” « On 
18 the Proficiency of Learning, Divine and 


Wiſdom of the Ancients.” A ſplendid 
i edition of all his works has been pub- 
Hſhed by Dr. Birch, in five volumes 
quarto. 1 | 
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WILLIAM BECKF ORD. 
THEN men diſtinguiſh themſelves by 


noble and generous acts, we cannot 
too mach admire or reverence their cha- 
racters. Hence too, we may hope, that 
by preſerving their memoirs, we leave the 
belt legacy we can to individuals and 
ſocicety. N 


William 


Human,” and his critical tract, On the 
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* 


William Beckford was a patriotic chief 
magiſtrate of the city of London, who 
died in that office, with which he had 
been for the ſecond time inveſted, June a1, 
1770, aged 65. - With an unſhaken intre- 
pidity he oppoſed the wicked machinations) 
of a profligate miniſtry, He ſhowed him 
ſelf the ſtedfaſt friend of his king and 
country, and was the only man of his time 
who with firmneſs and humility durſt tel} 
a king upon his throne (ſurrounded: by 
his flatterers). the plain and honeſt truth, 
whereby he vindicated the loyalty, while be 
evinced the independent ſpirit of the city 
of London. Convinced that our liberties 
belong to poſterity as well as to ourſel ves, 
he reſolved that the ſhare committed to 
his truſt ſhould not expire in his hands. 
As a eitizen, he was eminently decorated 
with the virtues of humanity, and affabili- 
ty; as a ſenator (member for London), 
watchful over the rights of the peoples 
and as a magiftrate, unremittingly active 
in ſeeing thoſe rights legally executed. 
That his character might ever be held in 
the moſt honourable and grateful remem- 
brance, the corporation erected. his. ſtatue 
in their Guildhall, and recorded. in the 
inſcription the magnanimous ſpeech. which 
he addrefled to the king, in vindication 
af the people's right to remonſtrate to the 
throne. Moſt public. perſonages have. 
had ſome ſhades 1 in their characters, which. 
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the finger of envy or malice has ccrafion- 
ally marked; but in whatever point of 
view alderman Beckford is conſidered, 
he riſes to our! aſtoniſhment” the perfect 
finiſhed character, worthy the imitation 


of | honourable citizens, as it is only 


from ſuch rare inftances of true pa- 


triotiſm that, as a free people, we have 
obtained that 5 enjoy; and while the 


example ſhould teach us how to regard 


our rights and liberties, may it alſo in- 


ſpire us with virtue and refolution fuf- 
ficient to . them, when it may be 
A 


> © L 
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HIS celebrated and learned judge was 
born on the 10th of July, 1723, in 
Cheapfide. Mr. Charles Blackſtone, a filk- 
man, and citizen and bowyer of London; 
ths father, died ſome months before his 
birth, and his mother before he was 
twelve years old. The care, therefore, of 


his education and fortune was kindly un- 


dertaken by his maternal uncle, Mr. Tho- 
mas Bigg, a ſurgeon in London. When 
he was about ſeven years old, he was put 


to ſchool at the Charter- houſe, and in 


175 35 was Wen upon the foundation 
there. 
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there, In this ſeminary he applied him- 
ſelf to every branch of vonthfal — 
with the ſame aſſiduity which accompanied: 
his ſtudies through life. His talents and: 
induſtry rendered him the favourite of 
his maſters, who encouraged and aſſiſted 
him with the utmoſt attention; ſo that at 
the age of fifteen he was at the head of 
the ſchool, and, although ſo young, was 
thought well qualified to be removed to- 
the univerſity. He was accordingly en- 
tered a commoner of Pembroke college, 
in Oxford, on the zoth of November, 
1738. | | 1253 
At the univerſity he proſecuted his 
ſtudies with unremitting ardour ; and al- 
though the claſſics, and particularly the 
Greek and Roman poets, were his favour- 
ites, they did not entirely engroſs his: 
attention. Logic, mathematics, and the 
other ſciences, were not neglected. From 
the firſt of theſe he laid the foundation of 
that cloſe method of reaſoning for which: 
he was ſo remarkable. 

Having determined on his hitches plam: 
of life, and made choice of the law for- 
his profeſſion, he was entered in the 
Middle Temple on the 20th of N ovember, 
1 
n quitting thoſe ſcenes of his: early: 
| youth, which affection had endeared to 
him, he compoſed the following verſes, 
| which he entitled The Lawyer's Fare- 


Cc 3% well. 
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well.to. his Muſe,” which prove him to be 


N 
. 
"4 hs - : 


Es by ſonie tyrant's ſtern command, 
5 A wretch forſakes his native land. 
In foreign climes condemn'd to roam 
An endleſs exile from his home 1 
Penſive he treads the deſtin'd way, 
And dreads to go, nor dares to ſtay; _ 
Till on ſome neighb'ring mountain's brow 
He ſtops, and turns his eyes below; 
There, melting at the well-known view, 
Drops a laſt tear, and bids adieu: | 
1 80 J, thus doom'd from thee to part, 
1" Say queen of Fancy and of Art, 
| EReluctant move, with doubtful mind; 
1 Otft ſtop, and often look behind. 
5 Companion of my tender age, 
SGerenely gay, and ſweetly ſage, 
How blithfome were we wont to rove, 
By verdant hill or ſhady grove, 
Where fervent bees, with humming voice, 
Around the honey'd oak rejoice, 
And aged elms with awful bend, 
In long cathedral walks extend! 
Lulld by the lapſe of gliding floods, 
© Cheer'd by the warbling of the woods, 
Ho bleſt my days, my thoughts how free, 
In ſweet fociety with thee! ! 15] 5 
Then all was joyous, all was young; 
And years unheeded roll'd along: 
But now the pleaſing dream is o'er, TE 
"Theſe ſcenes muſt charm me now no more: 
Loſt to the field, arid torn from you, 
_ Farewell !——a long, a laſt adieu. 


— 


In November, 1743, he was elected 
into the ſociety of All Souls college; and 
on the 12th of June, 1745, commenced 
bachelor of civil law. In the latter he 

| 8 | applied 
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applies himſelf clofely to his profeton, 


Y both in the Hall, and in his private ſtudies; 


and on the 28th of Noyember, 1746, he 
was called to the bar. 

In 1750, he commenced doctor of zivil | 
law, and thereby became a member of the 
convocation, which enabled him to extend 
his views beyond the narrow circle of his 
_ own ſociety, to the general benefit of the 
umverſity at Jnoge. > 

It is ſingular, but it may be juſtly remark- 
ed, that a man who has done ſo much for 
the general benefit of ſociety, as we find he 
has by his celebrated“ Commentaries or 
Lectures on the Laws of England,” which 
will ſtand a living monument of his fame, 
ſhould but have made his way flowly at 
the bar, or acquired but little notice, or 
little practice. Therefore, after having 
attended the courts in Weſtminſter-hall 
for ſeven years, finding the profits of his 
profeſſion very inadequate to the expenſe, 
in the ſummer of 1753, he determined to 
retire to his fellowſhip and an academical 
life, ſtill continuing the practice of his pro · 
feſſion as a provincial counſel. He had pre- 
viouſly planned, what he now began to ex- 
ecute, his lectures before noticed, and in the 
enſuing Michaelmas term he entered on his- 
new province of reading theſe lectures 
which, even at their commencement, were 
attended by a very crowded claſs of young 


men of the firſt families, characters, and 


Hopes: 2 „ In 
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In 17 35 he was elected Vinerian pro- 
ſeflor of common law i in the univerſity of 
Oxford; and on the 2 5jth of October, | 
that year, read his firſt introductory lec- 
ture. He obſerved in that lecture, that a 
knowledge of the laws and conſtitution of 
our country is a * ſpecies of knowledge, 


in which the gentlemen of England: have 


been more remarkably deficient than thoſe 
of all Europe beſides.” 
In one of his valuable lectures we find : 
the following obſervation : 
Without detracting therefore from the 
real merit which abounds in the imperial 
law, I hope I may have leave to aſſert, 
that if an Engliſhman muſt be ignorant . 
either the one or the ther, he had better 
be a ſtranger to the Roman than the 
Engliſh inſtitutions. For I think it an 
undeniable poſition, that a competent 
knowledge of the laws of that ſociety in 
which we live, is the proper accompliſh- 
ment of every gentleman and ſcholar ; an 
highly uſeful, F had almoſt ſaid eſſential, 
part of liberal and polite education. And 
in this I am warranted by the example of 
ancient Rome; where, as Cicero informs 
us, the very boys were obliged to learn 


_ _ the twelve tables by heart, as a carmen: . 


; | une 


neceſſarium, or indiſpenſable leſſon, to im- 
"int on their tender minds an early know- 
ledge of the laws and nen of their 


1 r 
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Dr. Blackſtone having eſtabliſhed ſuch a 
reputation by his lectures, as he juſtly 
thought might entitle him to ſome par- 
ticular notice at the bar, in 1759 he bought 
chambers in the Temple, and reſumed his 
attendance at Weſtminſter-hall, ſtill con- 
tinuing to paſs ſome part of the year at 
Oxford, and to read his lectures there. 
The ſame year he publiſhed a new edition 
of the Great Charter, and Charter of the 
Foreſt. In 1761 he was elected member 
of the Houſe of Commons for Hindon, in 
Wiltſhire. 

In 1763 he was appointed ſolicitor- 
general to the Queen; and was choſen 
about the ſame time a bencher of the 
Middle Temple. In 1765 he publiſhed 
in 4to, the firſt volume of his Commen py 
taries on the Laws of England;“ and in 
the courſe of the four ſucceeding years the 
other three volumes, which completed a 
work by which he obtained great reputa- 
tion. 

Dr. Prieſtley has obſerved of him, that 
© every Engliſhman is under obligation to 
him, for the pains he has taken to render 
the laws of his country intelligible ; and the 
philoſopher will thank him for rendering 
the ſtudy of them eaſy and engaging.” 

About 1770 he was made judge of the 
Common Pleas; but was no eloquent 
ſpeaker, from which deficiency he did not 
make a diſtinguiſhed * on the | 
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He died February, 1780, and was buried 


at t St. Peter 8, at amn Berks. 


SIR THOMAS BODLEY. 


"HILST a repoſitory of learning ay 
to the Bodleian Library, calls for a 
an s gratitude, its noble founder, Sir 
Thamas Bodley, will ever be regarded by. 
the ſcholar, and even the ſtate itſelf. He 
was the ſon of an eminent merchant at 
Exeter, who having early embraced the 
reformed religion, and being menaced, 


with perſecution on that account, fled with 
bis ſon to Geneva, and remained there 
during the turbulent reign of Queen Mary. 


Upon the acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth F 


they returned home, with the other Pro- 


tefiant exiles; and young Bodley, having 
made a conſiderable progreſs at Geneva in 
divinity and the learned languages, was 
ſent by his father to Magdalen college, 


Oxford. In 15653 be took his degree of 
| maſter of arts; in 1565 he obtained a 


fellowſhip in Merton college; in 1569 he 
was elected one of the proctors of the 
univerfity.; and, for a conſiderable time, 
during a vacancy, be ſupplied the place of 


univerſity orator. His Slezids now having 


in 
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in view ſome. preferment for him about 
the court; in 1576 he went abroad to make 
the tour of: Europe, and perfect himſelf 
in the modern languages. He continued 
about four years on the continent, and, 

upon his return, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of hiſtory and politics to qualify 
himſelf for public employments and he 
was very 100n called upon to exert his 
talents in ſtations: of great dignity and 
importance. From gentleman-uſher to 
Queen Elizabeth, he roſe to be her Ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador to the courts of Den- 
mark and France; and her repreſentative- 
in the council of Rate of the United Pro- 
vinces in 1588; when he managed the 
queert's. affair ſo much to the ſatisfaction 
of the miniſtry at home, that he was con- 
tinued in this high office till 1597, when 
all the public negotiations with the ſtates 
being ſucceſsfully terminated, he was re- 
called. But, inſtead of meeting with that 
reward for his eminent ſervices he had a 
right to expect, he found his own intereſt 
declining with that of his patron the Earl 
of Eſſex, and, in a fit of diſguſt, he retired 
from court, and all public buſineſs; and, 
though afterwards ſolicited, he never would 
accept of any new office under the govern- 
ment; but King James, on his acceſſion, 


conferred on him the n of knights. 
hood. 4 
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To this retirement ſrom the buſtle of 
public life, the univerſity of Oxford moſt 
probably ſtands indebted for the Bodleian 


 Hbrary, juſtly eſteemed one of the nobleſt- 


in the world. The firſt ſtep Sir Thomas 
Bodley took in this affair, was to write a 
letter to Dr. Ravis, vice-chancellor of the 

univerſity, offering to rebuild the decayed 
fabric of the public library, to improve and 
augment the ſcanty collection of books con- 
tained in it; and to veſt an annual income 
in the hands of the heads of the univerſity, 
for the purchafe of books, and for the ſa- 


_ laries of ſuch officers as they ſhould think 


it neceſſary to appoint, A ſuitable anſwer 
being returned, and this generous: offer 
gratefully accepted, Sir Thomas Bodley - 
immediately ordered the old building to be 
pulled down, and a new one erected at his 


own expenſe ;- which being completed in 


ahout two years, he added to the old a 

new collection of the moſt valuable books 
then extant, which he had ordered to be 
purchaſed in foreign countries; and hav- 
ing thus ſet the example, the nobility, the 


biſhops, and ſeveral private gentlemen, 
made ſuch conſiderable benefactions in 


books, that the room was not large enough 
to contain them. Upon which, Sir 'Tho- 
mas offered to make conſiderable additions 
to the building; and on the 19th of July, 
1610, he laid the firſt ſtone of the new 
foundation, being accompanied by- the 
| = Vice- 
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vice- chancellor, doctors, maſters of arts, 
&c. and. a ſpeech was made on the occa- 
tion. Sir Thomas Bodley-did not live to 
ſee this additional building completed ; 
but he had the fatisfaftion to know that it 
was intended, as ſoon as that was finiſhed, 
to enlarge the plan of the whole edifice, 
and in the end to form a regular qua- 
drangle; and as he knew his own fortune 
was inadequate to this great work, he 
made uſe of his intereſt with ſeveral per- 
ſons of rank and fortune, and engaged 
them to make large preſents to the univer- 
ſity to forward this undertaking, to which 
he bequeathed his whole eſtate, He like - 
wiſe drew up ſome excellent ſtatutes for 
the regulation of the library, which ſeems 
to have been the laſt act of his life. He 
died on the 28th of January, 1612, and 
was buried in the chapel of Merton col- 
lege, where a handfome monument was 
erected to his memory; and a ſtatue was 
likewiſe put in the library at the expenſe 
of the Earl of Dorſet, when chancellor of 
theiunwerfily.: .. | 
An annual ſpeech, in praiſe of Sir 
Thomas Bodley, is ftill made at Oxford, : 
on the 8th of November, at which time 
_ viſitation of the library is uſually 
made. AX 2 N f 
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WILLIAM CAMDEN. 


80 long as Engliſh hiſtory and antiquities: 
claim a place in the libraries of the 
learned, the character: of William Cam- 
den will ever be revered. His indefatiga- 
ble labour, and love of this ſtudy, have 
rendered his name famous, both to Eng- 
liſhmen and others. Our author was the 
ſon of Sampſon Camden, of Litchfield, 
who ſettled in London, where he was born 
in 1551. The rudiments of education he 
received at Chrift's hoſpital; but at twelve 
_ years of age, having been greatly injured 
in his health by the plague, he was ſent 
to Iſlington. for the benefit of the air, 
where be remained for ſome time in ſo- 
languid a condition, that he was unable 
to. purſue his. ſtudies. But upon his re- 
covery, he went to St. Paul's ſchool, till 
he was fiſteen years of age, and was then 
fent. to Oxford, and admitted a ſervitor in 
Magdalen college: here he finiſhed his 
claflical learning in the ſchool belonging 
to the college, under the care of Dr. 
Thomas Cooper. Being diſappointed of 
a demy's place in this college, he removed 
| to Broadgate hall, now Pembroke college, 
a and continued his academical ſtudies up- 
® _ wards of two years, under that able pre- 
\ ceptor Dr. Thomas Thornton, who, en- 
14 h tertaining 
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tertaining ſentiments of eſteem and friend- 
ſhip for young Camden, became his firſt 
atron. 

The number of Camden's friends ſoon 
increaſed, by whoſe perſuaſion he ſtood 
candidate for a fellowſhip in All Souls 
college; but the influence of the Popith 
party prevailing in that ſociety, the elec- 
tion was carried againſt him. In 1570 he 
met with a more ſevere mortification, 
being reſuſed the degree of bachelor of 
arts; but no reaſon is afligned for this e 
traordinary circumſtance. 

The antiquities of his own country were 
objects of his laudable reſearches; and 
both before and after he left the univerſity, 
he made frequent excurſions to the dit- 
ferent counties in England, to procure 
informations and materials towards form- 
ing thoſe collections, from which he after- 
wards compoſed his celebrated work, än- 
tituled, © Britannia.” 


In 1571 he accepted a preſſing invita- 


tion from two worthy divines, Dr. Gabriel 
Goodman, dean of Weſtminſter, and Dr. 


Godfrey Goodman, his brother, to ſettle 
near them in Weſtminſter; and they un- 


dertook to ſupply him with books, and 


every accommodation of life, at their ex- 
penſe, till he ſhould meet with preſerment 
ſuitable to his merit. In 1573 he went 
to Oxford, and ſtaid there near two years : 
nag which time he is fuppoſcd to have 
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taken his degree of bachelor of arts; and 


in 1575, by the intereſt of his friend the 
dean, he was appointed ſecond maſter of 
Weſtminſter ſchool; in which ſtation he 
greatly diftinguiſhed himſelf, and ftrength- 
ened his connexions in life. He could 


now only devote his leiſure hours to his 


favourite ſtudy, yet he had already made 
ſuch a progreſs in it, that his reputation 
as an antiquary daily increaſed, and pro- 
cured him the eſteem and friendſhip of 


men of the firſt eminence in the learned 
world, both at home and abroad. 


In compliance with the ſolicitations of 
reſpectable friends, with unwearied afli- 
duity and cloſe application, he collated 
every hiſtorical or curious anecdote! to be 
found, diſperſed in the works of the 
ancients, reſpecting the Britiſh ifles. With 


the ſame attention he examined all the 


hiſtories of Britain then extant in our 


language, or written in Latin by our 


countrymen. He likewiſe purchaſed feve- 
ral valuable manuſcripts, and he ſearched 
all old records in the public offices. I 


Kine, he viſited all the repoſitories of learn- 
ing in the kingdom, for information con- 


cerning the ancient hiſtory of his country; 
and he inſpected on the ſpot every monu- 


ment of antiquity which could ſerve to 


illuſtrate his work. 

At length, after ten years of indefat. 
gable induſtry, the firft edition of his 
. Britannia, 
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6 Britannia,” in Latin, appeared ir in 1586, 
and in one volume 8vo. The title in 
"Engliſh is, “ Britain, or a Chorographical 
Deſcription of the flouriſhing Kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
adjacent Iflands, - from the moſt remote 
Antiquity.” | 
| This elaborate work was dedicated to 
Lord Burleigh, and the author gratefully 
acknowledges the kind patronage of that 
celebrated ftateſman. Camden's reputa- 
tion was now raiſed ſo high, that he was 
ſtyled by ſome foreign- writers the Varro, 
by others the Strabo and Pauſanias of 
Britain; and theſe encomiums had a 
happy effect on the generous mind of our 
author, inciting him to add every improve- 
ment to his performance of which the 
ſubject would admit. 
Wee find he next proceeded to Wales, 
in company with the learned Dr. Godwin, 
atterwards biſhop of Hereford ; by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he made many valuable diſ- 
coveries of the antiquities of this country, 
and inſerted them in the fourth edition of 
his“ Britannia,” which was publiſhed in 
4to, in the courſe of the year 1594. 
Dr. Graunt, the head maſter of Weſt⸗ 
minſter ſclool, dying in 1592, Camden 
was appointed to ſucceed him. | 
Our learned antiquary's next perform- | 
ance was a Greek grammar, for the uſe of 
_ Weſtminſter ſchool, which was the only 


grammar 


% 
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grammar in uſe in all the public ſchools 


for above a century after his death. 


. Heafterwards publiſhed © A Deſcription 


of all the Monuments of the Kings, 


Queens, Nobles, and others in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, with their Inſcriptions; to- 
gether with an hiſtorical Account of the 


Foundation of that Church.” 


In 1605 he publiſhed “ Remains of a 
greater Work concerning Britain, the In- 


habitants thereof, their Languages, Names, 


purnames, Empreſes, wiſe Speeches, 
Poeſies, and Epitaphs” This curious piece 
chiefly relates to the habits, manners, and 


. cuſtoms of the ancient Britons and Saxons. 


In 1606 we find Mr. Camden, for the 


firſt time, employed in the ſervice of a 
royal patron, James I. to draw 1 up a mani- 


feſig reſpecting the Popiſh plot, in Latin, 
in order to be ſent abroad, and diſperſed 


by the Britiſh miniſters at foreign courts 


ſo as to be circulated to all parts of Europe ; 
our hiſtorian having at this time the 
reputation of being the moſi elegant and 
correct Latin writer in England. 
This piece was publiſhed in 1607, and 


does great honour to Camden, not onl 


with reſpect to the ſtyle, but to the maſterly 


manner in which he has treated the ſubject 
of the memorial, 
From this time to the year 1612, we 


| have no account of this great man's literary 


ur, nor any anecdote concerning him, 
ſave 


— 
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fave nl he was obliged to viſit Oxſord on 
a mournful occaſion, to ſhow the laſt 
ſolemn token of reſpect to the manes of 
his deceaſed friend Sir Thomas Bodley. 
Camden, being now grown old and 
infirm, reſolved to devote part of the for- 
tune he had acquired to the encourage - 
ment of that branch of literature for which 
he himſelf was ſo eminent. In this view, 
in 1622, he founded a profeſſorſhip of - 
hiſtory in the univerſity of Oxford, and 
ſettled a ſalary of 140/. per annum on the 
profeſſor. It ſeemed. as if the buſineſs of 
his life had ended with this inflitution ; 
for, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1623, as he 
was ſitting in his chair in his ſtudy; the 
ſuddenly loſt the uſe of his hands and feet, 
and fell down upon the floor. He re- 
ceived no apparent hurt from this accident, 
and he even recovered the uſe of his 
limbs; but the diforder terminated in 'a 
fever, with which he languithed till the 
gth of- November, when he- e at his 
houſe at Chiſlehurſt, in Kent. : 
His remains were depoſited in weſt⸗ 
minſter Abbey, in the ſouth aifle. A 
handſome monument was likewiſe crefted 
to his memor 
\[Befides the nb already mentionetz 4 
large collection of his Latin letters, witn 
ſome ſmall tracts, have been publiſhed by 
umme mn the collections of Dr. _ = 
6. i wi dels | | 
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Of his capita] performance, the © Bri- 
| fannia,” an \ Engliſh "tranſlation was pub- 
liſhed, in folio, by Dr. Philemon Holland, 
in 1611; and which was reprinted, with 
alterations, 1636. A much better tranſ- 
lation of the ** Britannia,” with additions, 
was publiſhed in 1695, in folio, by Ed- 
mund Gibſon : and, lafily, by Mr. Gough, 
with additions and improvements, in 
three volumes folio. Hs ne 


— 
1 : 


SIR EDWARD COKE. 
. *HIS once celebrated lawyer was ſon to 
: [8 Robert Coke, Eiq. of Mileham, in 
| | Norfolk. At ten years of age, he was ſent. 
to. the free-ſchool at Norwich; and from 
thence removed to Trinity college, i in Cam- 
bridge. He remained in the univerſity 
en four years, and went from thence 
to Clifford's Inn, in London; and, the 
year after, was entered a Raudent:: of the 
Tj Inner Temple. He was called to the bar 
1 at fix years ſtanding, which in that age 
| - was held very extraordinary, He has 
| himſelf informed us, that the firſt. cauſe 
1 he moved in the King's-bench was in 
Trinity term, 1578; when he was counſel 
bor Ni. Edward Denny, in an action of 
l Po | Seardatain 
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1 magnatum, brought againſt him 
by Henry Lord Cromwell. This was a 
\ comarkablecaute, an account of which may 
be found in our author's Reports. "© 
About this time he was appointed reader 
of Lyon's Inn, in which office he continu-: 
ed three ears; and his learned lectures 
were much reſorted to, and applauded. 
His reputation increaſed very faſt, and mo 
came into great practice. 
A ſhort period after, the cities of 8 
try and Norwich choſe him their recorder; 
and he was engaged in all the great cauſes 
in Weſtminſter Hall. He was alſo in high 
credit with the Lord- treaſurer Burleigh, and 
was frequently conſulted in the Queen's 
affairs. His large eſtate, and his great 
credit in his country, as well as at court, 
recommended him to the frecholders of his 
county, by whom he was choſen knight 
of the ſhire; and in the parliament held 

in the 35th of Elizabeth, he was choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, being 
at that time the Queen's ſolicitor, which 
was beſtowed upon him in 1592; and, 
ſoon. after, he was appointed attorney- 
general. TE 

The affair of moſt importance, in which 

7 as attorney- general he had a ſhare in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was the proſecution of 
by the Earl of Eſſex, againſt whom he plead- 

ed with great acrimony. In May, 1603, 

BS? was s Enighted by King James; and in 
2. No- 


| * he might have ranked in the liſt 
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November the ſame year, he managed | 
the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, at Win- 
cheſter. He inveighed againſt that great 
and brave man with ſuch bitterneſs and 
eruelty, and even ſcurrility of language, as 
greatly leſſened him in the general n | 
ok the world. 

On the 27th of June, the ſame year, he 


was appointed lord-chief-juſtice of the 


Common-pleas ; ; on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1613, made lord-chiet-juſtice of the 


_ King's-bench ; and on the 4th of Novem- 
ber was Loom: of his Majeſty" 8 Privy 


council. 


Sir Edward Coke's profound ſkill in the 


common law enabled him to diſcharge the 
duties of his important ſtation with emi- 
nent ability. On the bench he was above 


corruption; and had this ſaying frequent- 
ly in his mouth, that a judge ſhould nei- 
Wert give nor take a i 

After ſo ſudden and rapid a riſe into 


W or, it may be ſingular to remark, that 


a man of Sir Edward Coke's integrity and 
uprightneſs ſhould loſe the favour of his 
prince; but ſo it happened, though the 

retexts for his removal were ſo frivolous, 
that he ſuffered no diſgrace from it in the 
eyes of the people; and if he had ſhown 


| that noble fortitude and ſteadineſs upon 
| the occaſion, which the public had a right 


to expect from a man of his learning and 


of 
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of ſuffering patriots, whoſe virtues could 


not be endured in the e Of weak 
deſpotic prinees. ö 

We find in 1621 the King called a pars 
liament, of which Sir Edward Coke was 


choſen a member; and he now diftinguiſh- 


ed himſelf by a noble exertion of his great 
talents, and of that influence. which his 
age and experience gave him in the houſe 
of commons, in ſapport of the rights and 
privileges of parliament, againſt the uſur 
miniſterial power of the crown. He ſpoke | 
with great -warmth againſt many of the 
court-meaſures. He obſerved, that the 
rights and privileges of parliament were a 
part of the conſtitution, ſubſiſting inde- 
pendently of the' royal prerogative; that 
they were, in fact, the rights of the ſub+ 
jet; and that no proclamation could be 


of any force againſt an act of parliament. 


In conſequence of this ſpirited behavi- 
our, the Commons began to take the mea- 
ſures of adminiſtration into ſerious con- 
ſideration, which exceedingly alarmed the 
King, who, with his uſual jealouſy concern- 


ing his prerogative, took great pains to 


prevent any impreſſions that might be 


made on the people without doors, by the 
behaviour of Sir Edward and others in 


parliament. 5 
The nation being then in a flame, was 
juſily incenſed againſt King James, whoſe 


N againſt this parliament laid 
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the foundation of his ſon's misfortunes; 
and he may be ſaid to have plunged the 


dagger into the boſom of Charles, by the 
deſperate act of tearing out the proteſta- 


tion from the journals of the houſe of com- 


mons. For the people now knew what 


they had to expect from the race of Stuarts, 
whom they had exalted to the throne of | 


England. 


On the death of Takes, he lived to ſee 


many ſtruggles between King Charles I. 
and his parliament, and boldly ſtepped 
forward the champion of the rights and 
| liberties of the people, againſt the meaſures 


of that unfortunate prince. 
Sir Edward Coke was eſteemed, in "29 
practice at the bar and on the bench, to 


be one of the ableſt lawyers England ever 


produced, and he valued himſelf upon de- 


Tying his fortune, his reputation, and his 


preferments, not from ſolicitations, bribery, 
or adulation, but from his profound know- 
ledge in the law. And he was ſo greatly 
honoured and beloved by the gentlemen 
of the profeſſion, that, when he was pro- 
ſecuted by the court in the reign - of 


James I. Sir John Walter, though attor- 


'ney-general to Charles Prince of Wales, 
and therefore in a manner obliged to it 
officially, refuſed to plead againſt him, 
and laid the brief aſide, which had been 
ſent to him by the court, making uſe of 
this remarkable ſentence upon the e 

ion; 


8 
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gon t 6 Let my tongue cleave to the roof | 
of my mouth, whenever, I open it againſt 
Sir Edward Coke.” His reputation as a 
law writer is ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in our 
courts, that his works are conſidered as 

undeniable authorities, the principal of 
which are his Reports, in eleven parts: 


the 12th and 13th were publiſhed after 
his death: A Book of Entries; or, Ap- 


proved Precedents of Courts: and, 'The 
Inſtitutes of the Laws of England, in 
four parts. This latter and moſt valuable 
work has been lately republiſhed, with 
notes and commentaries, by Mr. Hargrave, 
in three volumes octavo. | 
He died in 1634, at Stoke Poggis, . 


SIR EDWARD COKE. 


sR FRANCIS DRAKE. 
THIS celebrated navigator, and brave 


officer, was the ſon of Edmund 
Drake, a mariner, and was born at a 

village near Taviſtock, in Devonſhire, in 
the year 1545. He was the eldeſt of twelve 
children, and the father being diſtreſſed 
by ſo large a family, Captain Hawkins, 
his mother's relation, kindly took him un- 
der his patronage, and gave him an educa- 
tion ſuitable to the ſea- ſervice. Through the 
intereſt of his patron, at the age of eighteen, 


D 4 he 
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he was made purſer of a ſhip trading t6 
the Bay of Biſcay, At twenty, he made a 
— to Guinea; at the age of twenty-. 
two, he was appointed captain of the 
Judith; and, in that capacity, he was in 
the harbour of St. John de Ulloa, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, where he behaved very 
gallantly in the glorious action under Sir 
John Hawkins; and returned with him to 

3 e eee with ariſing reputation. 

8 Soon after this, he conceived a deſign of f 
making repriſals on the King of Spain, and 

in 1570 made his firſt voyage with two 
| ſhips, the Dragon and the Swan; and the 
next year in the Swan alone: from which 
laſt expedition he returned ſafe, if not 

1 rich. 

11 3 1575 1 he fitted out three frigates at 
his own expenſe. He failed with them to 
Ireland, where, in the capacity of a volun- 
teer, under Walter Earl of Eſſex, he per- 
formed many gallant.exploits, and was ſo 
Highly in favour with the Earl, that he re- 
commended him to Sir Chriſtopher Hat- 
ton, vice chamberlain to the Queen, in a 
letter written but a ſhort time before his 
death, which ſerved him as an introduc- 
tion to her Majeſty in 1576, who from 
this time took him under her own immedi- 
ate protection. Thus countenanced at 

Court, his fellow- citizens were ſtill more 

animated to engage in any adventure he 

5 mould ** _ he was enabled to 

5 undertake 
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undertake that grand expedition which 
will immortalize his name. The firit 
thing he propoſed was a voyage into the 
South-Seas, through the Streights of Ma- 
gellan, hitherto unattempted by any Eng- 
hſhman. He ardently prayed to God that 
be might fail an Engliſh ſhip in them 
which now he found an ne of at- 
tempting. 

The ſmall fleet with which he ſailed on this 
extraordinary enterpriſe, confiſtedof the fol- 
lowing ſhips: viz. the Pelican, of 100 tons, 
commanded by himſelf; the Elizabeth, the 
Marygold, the Swan, a fly-boat, and the 
Chriſtopher, a pinnace. In this fleet the 
whole number of hands embarked amount- 
ed to no more than 164 able men, with all 
neceſſary proviſions for ſo long and dan- 
gerous a voyage; the intent of which was, 
however, not publicly declared, but given 
out to be for Alexandria, though it was 
generally ſuſpected, and many — that 
it was deſigned for America. 

On the 1 1 5th of November, 1577, Caps 
5 Drake ſailed from Plymouth. On 
the 25th of the ſame month he fell in with 
the coaſt of Barbary, and on the 29th, 
with Cape de Verd; and on the 13th of 
March he paſſed the line; ; the 5th of April 
he made the coaſt of Brazil, and entered 
the River de la Plata, where he miſſed 
the Swan and the pinnace ; but meetin 
them again, and taking out all their hands 
and the Proviſions they had on board, he 


D 5 turned 


in proviſions. 
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turned them adrift. On the 20th of May 


he entered the port of St. Jann. to take 
After he had continued. about 650 
eee in Port St. Julian, 1 ying within one 


degree of the Streights of Magellan, to 


make the neceſlary preparations for paſſing 


the Streights with ſafety, on a ſudden, 


having carried the principal perſons en- 
gaged in the ſervice to a deſert iſland lying 
in the bay, he called a court-martial, where 
he opened his commiſſion ; by which the 
Queen granted him the power of life and 


death, which was delivered to him with 


this remarkable expreſſion from her own 
mouth: We do account that he, Drake, 


Who ſtrikes at thee, does ſtrike at us.“ 


He left St. Julian on the 1 5th of 
Auguſt; on the - 20th he entered the 
Streights of Magellan, and after a difficult 
navigation he paſſed them on the 2 ris 5 
September, and found himſelf in the 

South-Sea. Here he met with ſuch 18 
peſtuous weather, that he was forced back 


to the weſtward near 100 leagues, and the 
Marygold was loft. Near the 5th de- 


gree of ſouth latitude, he entered a bay, 
where he found a naked people, ranging 


from one iſland to another in canoes, in 
| ſearch of proviſions. Sailing northward 


from thence, on the zd of October he 


ſound three iſlands, in one of which was 


an extraordinary plenty of birds. On the 
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ach be loſt ficht f tie Elizabeth; ws, 


returned through the Streights, and arrived 
ſafe in England, on the 2d of June, 1579, 
being the firſt ſhip that ever made that 
paſſage home wards. „ 

Captain Drake had now only hin. own 
ſhip, which.he had new-named the Hind, 
with which he arrived at Macao on the 
25th of November, 1578; and from thence 
tailing along the coaſts of Chili and Peru, 
2 greatly annoyed the Spaniards, tak- 

ing and deſtroying ſeveral ſhips. He 
boldky: attempted to find a paſſage by 
North America, failing to the latitude of 
42 degrees; but then meeting with ſevere 
cold, and open thores covered with ſnow, 

he returned back to 38 degrees of latitude, 
and there put into a harbour in the north 
part of California, where he was kindly 
received by the Indian inhabitants, who 
were ſo highly pleaſed with him, that they 
offered to make him their king. 
Jo this country Drake gave the name 
lt New Albion; and erecting a ſtone 
pillar, he placed an inſcription thereon, 
with the name, ſtyle, and titles of Queen 
Elizabeth, denoting his having taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country for his ſovereign; to 
which were added his own name, and * 
date of this tranſaction. 
On the 13th of October, 1597, Bude 

fell in with certain iſlands, inhabited by 
the moſt barbarous people he had met 
With in all his voyage. On the 4th of 
6 Novem- 
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November he had ſight of the Moluccas; 


and, coming to the iſland of Ternate, was 
extremely well received by-the king of 


the place, who ſeems to have been a _ 
and - polite prince. Then touching a 

Java, where he received great tics 
from one of the kings of the ifland, he - 
continued his courſe for the Cape of Good 
Hope, and from thence to Rio Grande, in 
Negroland; where taking in water, he ſet 


Kit for England, and arrived ſafe at Ply- 
mouth, on the 25th of September, 1580; 
having ſailed round the globe, in leſs than 
three years, to the great admiration of the 


people of thoſe times. 

Drake's ſucceſs in this voyage, and the 
immenſe treaſure he brought home with 
him, became the general topic of conver- 


ſation. On the 4th of April, her Majefty 
going to Deptford, went on board Drake's 


ſhip, where, after dinner, ſhe conferred 
the honour of knighthood on him, and 
declared her abſolute approbation of all 
he had done. She alſo gave directions for 


the preſervation of his ſhip, that it might 
remain a monument in honour of himſelf 
and his country. But this famous veſſel, 
which for many years had been viewed 
with an at Deptford, being decay- 


ed, was at length broken up, and a chair 


made out of the planks was preſented, by 


John Davies, Eſq. to the pad of | 


| Oxford, where it is ll preſerved, 


7. *6 | E 
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In the year 158 5, Sir Francis, now Ad- 
miral Drake, was ſent on an expedition 
againſt the Spaniſh Weſt India ſettlements, 
with a fleet of twenty-one fail. 

Two years after, he proceeded to Eiſbon 
with a fleet of thirty fail ; and, receiving 
intelligence of a confiderable fleet aſſem- 
bled in the bay of Cadiz, intended to make : 
part of the Spaniſh armada, he bravely 
entered that port, and burnt W of 
ten thouſand tons of ſhipping. _ | 

The general applauſe beſtowed on 
him, when he returned from this glorious 
expedition, was heightened into grateful 
admiration, when it was obſerved, what a 
laudable uſe he made of the wealth he had 
acquired from the enemies of his country. 

In the year 1 588 he was e vice- 
admiral. 

He died near the place where he firſt | 
laid the foundation of his fame and for- 
tune. Such was the end of this great - 
man. His death was lamented by the 
whole nation, but more eſpecially by thoſe 
of his native place, who had great reaſon 
to love him from the circumſtances of his 
private life, as well as to eſteem him in his 
public character, 
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THOMAS FIRMIN. 


ERHAPS the hiſtory of the whole Eng- 

liſh nation does not contain a fingle 
character ' equally reſpectable, in point of 
active benevolence, with that of Thomas 
Firmin, a plain tradeſman of London. 


He was born in 1632, and was, in the moſt 


emphatic ſenſe of the phraſe, RIcRH 1N 
GOOD woRKs. When only an apprentice, 


he acquired the eſteem of all who knew 


him, by his fidelity, his induſtry, and his 
amiable manners. When he began to 
trade for himſelf, his fortune - amounted 
only to about one hundred pounds. But his 
induſtry, activity, and excellence of cha- 
racter, enabled him, by degrees, to acquire 


a conſiderable fortune, which he employed 


in acts of the moſt extenſive: benevolence 
and humanity. When not engaged in the 
neceſſary buſineſs of his trade, which he 
carried on to the end of his life, he was 


almoſt conftantly employed in works of 


kindneſs and beneficence, and which were 
not confined by him to any ſect, to any 


party, or to any country. In the fire of 


London the houſe of Firmin was con- 
ſumed, by which his fortune was impair- 
ed; but the ardour of his benevolence 
continued unabated. Not ſatisfied with 
thoſe acts of beneficence which his own 

fortune 
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fortune would enable him to perform, he 


exerted himſelf to excite others to concur 


with, and to aſſiſt him, in the proſecution 
of his benevolent deſigns; and as the 
well-known excellence of his character 


induced many perſons of opulence to 


comply with his applications of this kind, 


he was thereby enabled to become more 


_ extenſively uſeful than would otherwiſe 


have been poſſible. He attended to the 


moſt minute cireumſtances reſpecting the 


diſtreſſes of the poor, and their various 


wants. He relieved them to the utmoſt 
extent of his ability; he entered into an 
inveſtigation of their different ſituations, 
and he aſſiſted them by his counſel, as 


well as by his purſe. He was a father to 


the poor, and lo them who had none to help 
them. He redeemed many poor debtors 


out of priſon; and many of thoſe | who 


were impriſoned for ſums ſo large, that 
he could not procure their releaſe, he en- 
deavoured to provide aſſiſtance and ac- 
commodation for during their confine- 
ment. Great numbers of boys were 
placed out as apprentices, to various trades, 
at his expenſe; and, if they manifeſted 
diligence and honeſty, he afterwards en- 
deavoured to bring them forward in the 
world, and to promote their intereſt. He 
eſtabliſhed manufactories, with a fole view 
to the benefit of the poor, for furniſhing 

_ "with employment and ſubſiſtence 


who 
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who were in want of them, and for train= 
ing them up in habits of virtuous induſtry. 
It was ſaid of him, by one who perſonally 
knew him, that ** he was nimble above 
moſt men, in apprehenſion, in ſpeech, in | 
judgment, in reſolution, and in action; 
and he ſaid of himſelf, that aſſiſting, re- 
heving, and performing kind offices to the 
poor, was to him “ ſuch a pleaſure, as 
magnificent buildings, pleaſant walks, 
well-cultivated orchards and gardens, the 
jollity of muſic and wine, or ſtudy, are to 
others.” 
He was a firm dene in Chriſtianity, 
and he practiſed the virtues which it in- 
culcates; but, in the opinion of ſome, he 
was deficient in point of orthodoxy ; at 
which Queen Mary, to whom the fame of 
his benevolence had reached, een her 
concern. 

It is ſaid of him, if any man was unj juſt⸗ 
ly or illegally oppreſſed, he was 9 to 
defend him as far as he was able. 
He was one of the governors of St. 
Thomas's hoſpital, in Southwark, and was 
extremely active in his endeavours to pro- 
mote the intereſts of that charitable inſti- 
tution. He was alſo one of the governors 
of Chriſt's hoſpital, in London, to which 
he was a great benefaQor, and over 
which he was a conſtant ſuperintendant. 
He died in 1697; and, at his own deſire, 
was buried! in the cloiſter of that hoſpital 2 

and 


* 
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and in an inſcription placed on the walt, 

near his grave, it is obſerved, that he was 
« wonderfully zealous in every good work, 

beyond the example of any in our a ge.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


I the life of Benj amin Franklin we - 


have a noble e of what perſever- 
ance and induſiry may attain. Undiſ- 
tinguiſhed by birth, he burſt through the 


barrier of obſcurity, and became the poli- 


tician, the philoſopher, and the friend of 
human kind. 

Our worthy printer was born at Boſton, 
1n America, 1706, was-placed at a 'very 
early age under one of his brothers, who 
was a printer, where he made a rapid pro- 


greſs in this art, ſo uſeful to mankind, and 


contracted an attachment for the preſs, 
which continued as long as he lived. 

Scarcely emerged from infancy, Franklin 
was a philoſopher, without being conſci- 
ous of it, and by the continual exerciſe of 
his genius, prepared himſelf for thoſe great 
diſcoveries which in ſcience have ſince 
aſſociated his name with that of Newton, 
and for thoſe political reflections which 
pes hs him by the fide of a _ 
an 
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and a Lycurgus. Soon after his removal 
from Boſton to Philadelphia, Franklin, in 
concert with ſome other young men, 
eſtabliſhed a ſmall club, here every mem- 
ber, after his work was over, and on holt- 
days, brought his ſtock of ideas, which 
were ſubmitted to diſcuſſion. This ſociety, 
of which the young printer was the ſoul, 
has been the ſource of every uſeful eſta- 
bliſhment in that province, calculated to 
promote the progreſs of ſcience, the me- 
chanical arts, and particularly the im- 
provement of the human underſtanding. 
Higher employments, however, at length 
called him from his country, which he was 
deſtined to ſerve more effectually as its 
agent in England, whither he was ſent in 
1757. The ſtamp act, by which the 
Britiſh miniſter wiſhed to familiarize the 


: Americans to. pay taxes to the mother- 
country, revived that love of liberty 
5 which had led their forefathers to a country 
br at that time a deſert; and the colonies 
1 formed a congreſs, the firſt idea of which 
1 had been communicated to them by 
i Franklin, at the conferences at Albany in 
k 1754. The war that was juſt terminated, - 
14 and the exertions made by them to ſupport 
"0 it, had given them a conviction of their 
| Krength : they oppoſed this meaſure, and 
il the miniſter gave way, but reſerved: the 
: I means of renewing his attempts. Once 
I cautioned, however, they remained on 
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their guard; liberty, cheriſhed by their 
alarms, took deep root, and the rapid cir- 
culation of ideas by means of newſpapers, 
for the introduction of which they were 
indebted to the printer of Philadelphia, 
united them together to reſiſt every freſh 


enterpriſe. In the year 1766, this printer, 


called to the bar of the houſe of commons, 
_ underwent that famous interrogatory, 


which placed the name of Franklin as 


high in politics, as it was before i in natural 
| philoſophy. 
Every man is acquainted with the beste 
culars of the American war; but ever 
man has not equally reflected on the bold 


attempt of Franklin as a legiſlator. Hav= {/ 
ing aſſerted their independence, and — _/ 


themſelves in the rank of nations, the 


different colonies, now the United States 
of America, adopted each its on form of 
government; and, retaining almoſt uni- 
verſally their admiration for the Britiſh 
conſtitution, framed them from the ſame 
Purreiptes variouſly modelled. 

Having given laws to his country, 
Franklin undertook again to ſerve it in 
Europe; not by repreſentations to the 
metropolis, or anſwers at the bar of the 
houſe of commons ; but by treaties with 
France, and ſucceſſively with other powers. 
From France he returned to America in 
1785, and lived five years after this period : 
for three years he was prefident of the 
| General 
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General Aſſembly of Penſylvania ; he was 
a member of the Convention that eſtabliſh- 
ed the new form of federal government; 
and his laſt public act was a grand ex- 
ample for thoſe who are employed in the 
legiſlation of their country. In this con- 
vention he had differed in ſome points 


from the majority; but when the articles 


were ultimately decreed, he ſaid to his 
colleagues, Me ought to have but one 
opinion; the good of our conntry requires that 
the reſolution be unanimous ;” and he figned, 


He died April 17, 1790. 


As an author, he was well killed i in re- 


aueing uſeful truths to maxims eaſily re- 

tained, and ſometimes to proverbs, or little 
tales, the fimple and natural graces of 

which acquire a new value when affociated 
with the name of their author. The moſt 


voluminous of his works is the hiſtory of 
his own life, which he commenced ſor his 
ſon, and which reached no ' farther than 
1757. He ſpeaks of himſelf as he would 
have done of another perſon, delineating 

his thoughts, his actions, and even his 
errors and faults; he defrnibes the un- 
folding of his genius and talents with the 


ſimplicity of a great man who knows how 
to do juſtice to himſelf, and with the teſti- 


mony of a clear conſcience, void of 1 re- 


| proach. 
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SIR THOMAS GRESHAM. | 
"AMDEN ſays that Thomas Gretham 


was the deſcendant of an ancient fami- 


ly, who took their name from a town ſo 
called: in Norfolk, and this family had pro- 


duced ſeveral eminent men in different 


periods of Britiſh hiſtory ; nor. was. the 
father of this gentleman, Sir Richard 


Greſham, of leſs note than his anceſtors. 


For being fortunate in the bufineſs of a 


mercer, and enabled to purchaſe conſider- 


able eſtates, he became ſheriff of London 


in 1531, and recommended himſelf to 


Henry VIII, who conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood, and made him his 
principal agent for the negotiation of his 


mercantile concerns and loans at Antwerp, 


during his wars with France ; and he was 
afterwards mayor. But Sir Richard is till 
more memorable as a citizen, for. obtain- 
ing the privilege for private merchants to 
be bankers, and to negotiate bills of ex- 


change without applying for a ſpecial 


licence, which was before required; and 
as this privilege was. fir{t- exerciſed by 


merchants reſiding in Lombard-ftreet, this 
made that fituation ſo well known after- 
Wards for this buſineſs; and here it was 
that Sir Richard propoſed to build a bourſe, 
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was reſerved for his ſon Thomas; but he 
purchaſed the chapel of St. Thomas of 
Acres, now Mercers' chapel, for that 
COMPRny 
Sir Richard Greſham had two ſons. 
The' youngeſt ſon, our famous merchant, 
was born at London in 1519, and was 
bound apprentice to a mercer when he was 
very young ; but he certainly did not 
follow the buſineſs as an apprentice ; for 
we find him paſſing ſome years in his 
ſtudies at Caius College, under the cele- 
brated founder Dr. Caius, who in com- 
mendation of his application and profi- 
ciency, ſtyled him Doctiſimus Mercator, the 
very learned merchant. However, the 
profits of trade were then ſo great, and 
ſuch large eſtates had been raiſed by it in 
this own family, that he alſo engaged in it, 
and was made free of the Mercers' com- 

pany in 1343. 
By Mr. Greſham's mercantile know- 
ledge, and ſuperior abilities, the then float- 
ing debt of the King, amounting to 
260, oool. was by him put into a ſtate of 
liquidation, ſo as to be entirely paid off in 
a few years. The credit of the crown of 
England, which before this was conſidered 
by the Flemiſh merchants as very flender, 
roſe to ſuch a height of reputation, that 
Mr. Greſham could borrow what ſums he 
thought proper, on equitable terms, either 
on n his maſter 8, Or his own private credit. 
The 
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The demiſe of King Edward retarded, i 
ſor a time, the honours due to this great 
man for his eminent ſervices. When 
Queen Elizabeth ſucceeded to the crown, 
he was one of the firſt of her loyal citizens 
taken into favour. She employed him, 


ſoon after her acceſſion, to buy up, and 


furniſn the royal arſenals with arms; and 
the year following, her Majeſty conferred 
on him the honour of- knighthood, a of 


appointed him her agent in foreign pa 


Being now in the highelt eſteem with — 
fellow- citizens, and in great credit at 
court, he thought proper to fix his reſi - 
dence in the city, and to live there in a 
manner ſuitable to his rank and fortune. 


Stow obſerves, © he built that large 


and ſumptuous houſe for his own dwelling 


on the weſt fide of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet,” 


which, after the demiſe of his lady, was 
converted into a college, purſuant to his 
will, called Greſham college, and has ſince 


been pulled down to build the New 
Exciſe Office. 


' The merchants of 1 6 


to meet in the open air, expoſed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, Sir Thomas 
reſolved to revive his father's plan of build- 
ing them a commodious  bourſe, on the 
plan of the bourſe at Antwerp. With this 
view: he generouſly propoſed to his fellow- 


citizens, to erect this public edifice at his 


own pads if wie corporation would 


aflign 
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aſſign over to him a proper ſpot of ground, 
ſufficiently ſpacious to render it both uſeful 
zand convenient. Such an inſtance of 
public munificence is hut rarely to be met 


- with, and therefore the city moſt readily 


and gratefully accepted his offer, in con- 
ſequence of which they purchaſed eighty 
Jas, in Cornhill, 2 in the three 


Alleys. This done, the ground- plot was 


laid out at the expenſe of the city, and 
Poſſeſſion given to Sir Thomas, who in 
the deed of aſſignment is ſtyled . Agent 


40 the Queen's highneſs.;” and on the 7th 


of June, 567, the founder laid the Pry 


one of the edifice, accompanied by ſome. 


of the aldermen, who laid eight pieces of 
gold upon. the bricks for the workmen; 
and alter this ceremony was over, they 


ſeemed to vie with each other in expreſſing 


their gratitude. In November. Hollowing 


; the roof was covered in. 


Hiſtory informs us the plan. of this 
hourſe, or exchange, was an oblong ſquare, 
with piazzas on the north and ſouth-fides, 
ſupported. by ten pillars of marble on each 


fide ; and thoſe on the eaſt and weſt ends 


1 8 ſupported by ſeven pillars on each 
de: under theſe piazzas, ſhops, to the 
number of 120, were neatly. fitted up, 
Which were let by Sir Thomas, on an 
average, at 40. 105. per annum. Other 
ſhops were fitted up at firfl in the vaults 
under ground, but the darkneſs and damp 
rendere them ſo unwholeſome and incon- 

venient, 
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and the vaults let to ſuĩtable uſes. Upon 
four pinnacles at each corner of the roof 
was placed a graſhopper, the creſt of the 
arms of the Greſham family. This noble 
ſtructure was burnt in the great fire of 
1666, and the preſent one erected at the 
joint expenſe of the city and of the Mer» 
cers' company. It coſt 80,000/. and was 
finiſhed in the year 1670. 5 
In 1569 Sir Thomas Greſham 's exchange 
was entirely completed, and in January 
1570, Queen Elizabeth, attended by her 


nobility, came from Somerlſet- houſe, and 
paſſing by Temple Bar, through Fleet- 
ſtreet, Cheap, and the north fide of the 


new bourſe, to Sir Thomas's houſe in 


Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, dined there, and after 


dinner, returning through Cornhill, enter- 
ed the bourſe on the ſouth ſide, and having 


viewed every part thereof above ground, 
eſpecially the Pawn (the ranges of ſhops), 
which was richly furniſhed with all forts 


by the fineſt wares in the city, ſhe cauſed 
the bourſe, b 2 trumpet and herald, to be 
aimed t 


otherwiſe. 


Queen Elizabeth, to ſhow her high re- | 


got for Sir Thomas Greſham, and that 


e might not loſe the dignity of a public 


character in the city, put him into the 


commiſſion with the 5 LS of Canters 


bury, 


venient, that they were very ſoon removed, 


ue ExCHANGE, and 
ſo to be called from thenceforth, and not 
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bury, the Biſhop of London, and ſome lords 
of the council, who, in this reign, were 
_ uſually appointed aſſiſtants to the Lord 
Mayor 'in the government of the city, 
during the Queen's ſummer progrefles 
through the kingdom. This honour he 
held as occaſion required, from 1572 to 
1678. | | 
: Fic Thomas Greſham's active life would 
not permit him to be long abſent from the 
buſtle of the mercantile world ; he loved 
to viſit his favourite exchange, and to 
aſſociate with merchants : upon which ac- 
count, he would not retire to any of the 
confiderable eſtates he had purchaſed in 
the remoter counties, but built a magnifi- 
cent ſeat at Oſterley Park, near Brentford, 
in Middleſex, where his royal Queen did 
him the honour to viſit him. 
Here he indulged himſelf with. ſhort 
intervals of relaxation, but his mind was 
always ſo full of plans for the public good, 
and the promotion of uſeful] induſtry,” that 
even here he mixed utility with recreation, 
and made buſineſs part of his amuſement : 
for within his' park he erected paper, oil, 
and corn mills, thus finding conſtant em- 
ployment for various ſorts of workmen. 
The greater part of the very ample 
fortune which Sir Thomas Greſham had 
acquired by his cloſe application to, and 
conſummate {kill in mercantile tranſac- 
Tons, he now een to devote to the 
benefit 


benefßt of his fallow-titizens;' and their 
children's children, having no legitimate 
heir to inherit it after his deceaſe. Ac- 
cordingly, he made no ſecret of his laud- 
able deſign, to have his manſion-houſe (as 
it was then called) converted into a col- 


lege for the profeſſion of the ſeven liberal 


ſciences, and to endow it with the revenues 
of the Royal Exchange, after his own 2g 


his lady's deceaſe. 

London at that time had no * in- 
ſtitution, and the want of liberal education 
made the principal merchants obſtinate 


and tenacious of every idle prejudice 
adopted from cuſtom. Another motive, un- 
doubtedly, was that immortal fame, which 
every public-ſpirited, every good citizen 
ſhould have in view, whereby, as he was 
venerated while living, ſo, in aſter- ages, 


his memory might be gratefully preſerved 
in that community of which he was a re- 


ſpectable member. 

Perſiſting therefore in the reſolution of 
fixing the college in his dwelling-houſe, 
he executed a deed of ſettlement, dated 
May 29; "T8786, 77 

His worldly concerns being thus adjuſt- 
ed in a manner that could not but afford 
him much ſecret ſatisfaction, and the moſt 


_ pleaſing reflections, it is moſt probable” 
that he lived a retired life, enjoying the 
happy tranquillity wbich affluence, acquir- 
ed 1 honeſt induſtry, and peace of mind, 
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the reſult of pious and benevolent ations, 
always afford; for no particular memoirs 
of the four laſt years of his life are handed 
'down to us. All the account we have of 
him, after the year 1575, is, that on the 
th of November, 1579, this great and 
good man was taken off by an apoplectic 
fit. 
What a pleaſing and happy inſtance 
does this life afford, of what is in the 
power of man to perform, uniting talents 
to induſtry, and with all a virtuous and 
hl conduct. 


SIR MATTHEW HALE. 

THIS g great ornament to his country was 
the ſon of Robert Hale, Eſq. of Lin- 
coln's Inn, a gentleman of ſuch ſtrict 
honour, that he threw up his practice at 
the bar, becauſe he could not reconcile it 


to his conſcience. He was born in 1609. 
| Both his parents died while he was a child, 


and the Lon of his education devolved on 


his guardian Anthony Kingſcot, Eſq. who 
put him under the tuition of Mr. Staunton, 


| dear of Wotton-under-Edge, till the year 


| 1626, when he was ſent to agdalen hall, 
in Oxford, where he became a great Wo: 
| ons nnn. E 
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In 1629 Mr. Hale was entered of 
Lincoln's Inn, and applied himſelf ſo 
cloſely to his profeſſion, that it is reported 
of him, that, for many years, he ſtudied 
ſixteen hours daily. 

Not ſatisfied with the law-books then 
extant, he was very diligent in ſearching 
ancient records; and from theſe, and col- 
lections out of the books he had read, he 
compoſed a moſt yaluable common-place 
book. 
He was called to the bar a ſhort time 
before the open rupture between King 
Charles I. and his parliament; and at 
this critical juncture it was extremely dif- 
ficult for the gentlemen of the robe to act 
in ſuch a manner as to preſerve independ- 
ency in their principles. Our youn 
counſellor, however, had read the life of 
Titus Pomponius Atticus, the celebrated 
Epicurean philoſopher and Roman orator, 
who, during the wars of Cæſar and 
Pompey, and of Anthony and Brutus, 
conducted himſelf with ſuch addreſs, that 
he was eſteemed and carefled by all parties; 
and Mr. Hale made him the model for 
his own behaviour, cloſely adhering to the 
two favourite maxims of the Roman phi- 
| loſopher, To engage in no faction, nor 
meddle with public affairs: —“ Conſiant- 
. ly to favour and relieve the oppreſſed,” — — 
2B y his integrity and great abilities in his 
3 he was conſtantly employed as 
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counſel by both parties; and though he 
carefully avoided giving offence; he did 
not want ſpirit and reſolution upon proper 
-occaſions ; for, in the defence of Lord 
Craven, he pleaded with ſuch ſtrength of 
argument, that the attorney - general 
threatened him for appearing againſt the 
government: upon which he boldly re- 

plied, That he was pleading in defence 
of thoſe laws which the government had 
declared they would maintain and preſerve, 
and he was doing his duty to his client; 

ſo that he was not to be daunted by 
threatenings.” 

In 1652 he was one of the able men in 
= Ahe law appointed by the parliament to 
= reviſe and reform the laws of England on 

"the death of Charles I. 
In 1659 he was elefted one of the 
-burgeffes for the univerſity of Oxford, in 
- gratitude for the ſervice he had formerly 
done that learned body. In the Healing 
Parliament of 1660, which recalled 
Charles II. he was knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Glouceſter. _ 
I!n the fpace of a month after the King 8 
reſtoration, he was recalled to the degree 
of a ſergeant at law, by the royal writ, 
Cromwell's being deemed illegal; and, 
upon ſettling. the courts of Weſiminſter- 
Hall, in November, he was conflituted 
chief baron of the exchequer. When the 
Jord-chancellor Clarendon delivered him 


his 
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his commiſſion, he told him, © that if the 
King could have found an honeſter and 
fitter man for that employment, he would 
not-have advanced him to it; and that he 
bad therefore preferred bim, becauſe he 
knew none that deſerved it ſo well.” In 
this ſtation he continued eleven years, and 
he very much raiſed the reputation and 


practice of his court, by his impartial ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice, his indefatigable 
diligence, and his great exacneſs1n trials.” 
The King meeting him at the lord- 
chancellor's,. he obſerved to his Majeſty, 
there was his modeſt chiet-baron ;” upon 
which his Majeſty inſiſted upon making 
him a knight. It is recorded of this great 


man, that he manifeſted ſuch an averſion 


to the very appearance of bribery,” as was 
_ conſtrued into affectation. 

In 1671, our learned and upright {PG 
was promoted to the high office — lord 
chief juſtice of all England. This pro- 
motion gave great ſatisfaction to the peo- 
ple, who highly applauded the King's 
choice; for they conſidered. Sir Matthew 
Hale, in his capacity of chiet-juſtice of the 
court of King's-bench, as the guardian 
of their liberties, and thought they could 
not be better depoſited than in the hands 
of a judge, who thoroughly underſtood 
them, and who poſſeſſed courage and in- 
yy to maintain the ſacred truſt repoſed 
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But he held this important poſt only 
four years and a half; for rin was ſuddenly 
attacked with a diforder in the beginning 
of the year 1676, which, in two days, 
reduced him fo very low, that he found 
himſelf unable to go through the fatigue 


of public bufineſs, and therefore he ſo- 


licited a writ of eaſe, which being delayed, 


he reſigned in February, and died in the 


month of December of the ſame year. 
He was interred in the church-yard of 


Alderly. 


It may be faid, to the immortal honour 


| of Judge Hale, that no man obſerved 


the rites * Sabbath better, and few poſ- 
fefled the ſame zeal for religion as he 


did. It was obſerved by himſelf, that if 
be had by any means neglected his duty 
to God on that day, the affairs of the 


ſucceeding week took not ſo pleaſant a 
tarn, as when he had performed it. The 
valuable work he has left as a legacy to 
his country is, The Hiſtory of the Pleas 
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to give, was the ſon of Thomas Hanway, 
an officer: he was born 1712, and put to 
ſchool tin London, where he learned wri- 
ting and accompts, and made ſome profi- 
ciency in Latin. At the age of ſeventeen 
he went over to Liſbon, where he arrived 
1729, and was bound apprentice to a 


marked with that diſcreet attention to bu- 
ſineſs, and love of neatneſs and regula- 
rity, which diſtinguiſhed his future cha- 


ticeſhip he entered into buſineſs at Liſbon 
as a merchant or factor, but did not re- 
main there long before he returned to 
London. From the time of his arrival in 
London to the year 1743, when he went 
over with intention to ſettle at Peterſ- 


him. He was not indeed 1n this period, 
nor in any other part of his life, inactive. 
As commerce was his profeſſion, he pur- 
ſued it with an arduous and indefatigable 


attention, and the ſtricteſt regard to ho- 


nour and integrity. 


E 5 Being 


Hanway, whoſe memoirs we are about 


merchant in that city. His early life was 


racter. On the expiration of his appren- ; 


burgh, nothing remarkable occurred to 


— 
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Being appointed agent to the Britiſh 
factory at Peterſburgh, "he was ſent to Per- 


lia, with a view of opening a trade through 


EKRuſſia into Perſia. - In September, 1743, 
_ after making the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
bis; journey, he ſet out ſrom Peterſburgh, 
with an interpreter, who had been before 


in that part of Perſia into which he was 


going, a clerk, a Ruſſian menial ſervant, 
a Tartar boy, and a guard. „ 
T be limits of this work will not permit 
us to give an account of his adventures in 
Perſia, of Which a copious relation is 
given in bis Travels. From Perſia he re- 
turned to Ruſſia, and then paſſed through 
Sermany and Holland, and returned to 
England in October, 1750, after an ab- 
ſence of nearly eight years. x 
01783 he publiſhed An Hiſtorical 
Account of the Britiſh Trade over the 
Caſpian Sea, with a Journal of Travels 
from England, through Ruſſia, into Per- 
Ha, and back through Ruſſia, Genn; 
and Holland.“ 
Mr. Hanway publiſhed A Letter to 
Mr. Spranger, on his excellent Propoſals 
for paving, cleanſing, and lighting the 
Streets of Weſtminſter,” &c. Acts of 
parliament \ were afterwards paſſed for pro- 
moting this buſineſs both in London and 
Weſtminſter ; and this undertaking has 
introduced a degree of elegance and ſym- 


metry 
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metry into the ſtreets of the metropolis, 
that is the admiration of Europe. 

He propoſed the Marine Society for 
encouraging the breed of ſeamen, and by 

the moſt unceafing attention to its inte- 
reſt, and the management of its finances, 
deſerved alſo the title of its guardian. 

We find him afterwards becoming the 

friend of the infant pariſh poor, and next 
the Magdalen Hoſpital. | 

Mr. Hanway continued, till towards the 

cloſe of his life, to employ his time in his 

official buſineſs, and in ſupporting and 

promoting the charitable inſtitutions which 

he had founded, or intereſted himſelf in; 
but in the ſummer of 1786 his health de- 

clined viſibly. He had long felt the ap- 

proach of a diſorder in the bladder, which 

increaſing, put a period to a life ſpent al- 

moſt entirely in the ſervice of his fellow- | 
creatures, in 1786. 

Mr. Pugh, his biographer, gas, _e His 
mind was the moſt active that it is poſſi- 
ble to conceive; always on the wing, and 

never appearing to be weary. To fit ſtill, 
and endeavour to give reſt to the thought, 
was a luxury to which he was a perfect 
ſtranger: he dreaded, nothing ſo- mens as 
inactivity. 
He roſe in the ſummer at four or fre, 
and in the winter at ſeven; and having 
always buſineſs before him, he was every 
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— employed till the time of retiring to 
reſt. g 
6 In his tranſactions with the world he 
was always open, candid, and fincere. 
_- Whatever he ſaid might be depended on 
with implicit confidence. He adhered to 
the ſtrict truth, even in the manner of his 
relation, and no. brilliancy of thought 
could induce him to vary from the fact. 
He uſed to ſay Confidence is the re- 
ward of truth and fidelity; Ty and theſe 
ſhould never be exerted in vain.” 
He knew well how much the happi- 
neſs of mankind is dependent on honeſt 
induſtry, and received a pleaſure, but 
faintly deſcribed in words, when any of 
the objects of his charity cleanly apparel- 
led, 5 with cheerful and contented 
countenances, came to pay their wht Dag . 
to him. 5 
« He was a firm believer: in the great 
truths of chriſtianity; and his piety was 
pure, fervent, rational, and ſincere. Be- 
fides his Travels, and — miſcellane- 


dus productions, he alſo publiſhed. a 


number of ſmall pieces, calculated to 
convey uſeſul, moral, and religious in- 
kind.” to the lower c of man- 
Kind.“ 259 41, 
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DR. DAVID HARTLEY... 
Dx David Hartley was born on the 
zoth of Auguſt, 1705: he was the for 

of a very worthy and reſpectable clergy- 
man at Armley, in Yorkſhire. He re- 
ceived the firſt rudiments of his education 
at a private ſchool, and his academical in- 
ſtruction at Cambridge. He was admit- 
ted at Jeſus college at the age of fifteen, 
and was afterwards elected a fellow of 
that ſociety. He was originally intended 
for the church, and proceeded for ſome 
time in his thoughts and ſtudies towards 
that object: but, upon a cloſer conſidera- 
tion of the conditions attached to the cle“ 
rical profeſſion, he was refirained by forme 
ſeruples. | | 

Though his talents were very generals 
yet undoubtedly his pre- eminent faculties” 
were formed for the moral and religious 


ſciences. Theſe talents diſplayed them 


ſelves, in the earlieſt parts of life, with ſo 


much diſtinction, as could not fail to bold | 


out to his ambition a future career of Ho 
nourable fame, in the ſervice of the national 
church ; if he could have complied with 
the conditions, conſiſtently with the ſa- 
tisfaction of his own mind. But he had 


always 


5 
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always a moſt ſcrupulous and diſintereſt- 
ed mind, which diſpoſed him in every 
part of his life, and under all circum- 
ſtances, to adhere firmly to thoſe princi- 
ples which appeared to him to form the 
ſtrict and conſcientious line of moral 
ny: | | 

In conſequence of this thterminatDir, 
be applied his talents and ſtudies to the 
medical profeſſion, in which he ſoon be- 


came equally and in the firſt degree emi- 


nent for ſkill, integrity, and charitable 
. compaſſion. His mind was formed to 
benevolence and univerfal philanthropy. 
He exerciſed the healing art with anxious 
and equal fidelity to the poor and to the 
rich. 
lle viſited, with affectionate frmpathly, 
the humbleſt recefles of poverty and fick- 
neſs, as well as the ſtately beds of pam- 
pered diſtemper and premature decrepi- 
tude. His manners were gentle; his 
countenance affable; his eloquence mo- 
ral and pathetic, not harſh or importu- 
nate; yet he was not unmindful that bo- 
dily ſickneſs ſoftens the mind to moral ſen- 
fibilities, which afforded frequent oppor- 
tunities to him of exerciſing mental cha- 
rities to afflicted minds, whilſt he em- 
ployed the powers of medical ſcience to 
the reſtoration of bodily health. He 
thus united all the talents of his own 
mind for natural and moral ſcience, con- 
tormably 
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formably to that univerſal ſyſtem of final 

morality which he; inculcates, by which 
each effort of ſenſation or ſcience in the 
various gradations of life muſt be eſteem- 
ed defective, until it ſhall have attained to 
its correſponding mental conſummation. 

He was induſtrious and indefatigable 
in the purſuit of all collateral branches of 
knowledge, and lived in eee intimacy 
with the learned men of his a 

The celebrated Mr. Pope was admired 
by him, not. only as a man of genius, but 
alſo as a moral poet: yet, as he was a 
zealous chriſtian, without guile, he felt 
tome jealoufy of the rivalſhip of eyes 
philoſophy, and regarded the Eſſay o 
Man as tending to inſinuate that the a5. 
vine revelation of the chriſtian religion 
was ſuperfluous, in a caſe where human 
philoſophy was adequate. 

He was an admirer and diſcipte of Sir 
Iſaac Newton in every branch of litera- 
ture and philoſophy, natural and experi- 
mental, mathematical, hiſtorical, and re- 
ligious, which that great man diffuſed 
throughout the world. He received his 
firſt principles of logic and metaphyſics 
from the works of that good and great 
philoſopher Locke. a 
. He took the firſt rudiments ol his work 
from Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr. Locke: 
the doctrine of vibrations, as inſtrumen- 
tal to ſenſation and motion, from the 
former, 
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former, and the principle. of affociation 
originally from the latter, farther ex- 
plained in a diſſertation by the reverend 
Mr. Gay, as he himſelf has informed us. 
His ingenious work of the Hiſtory - 
of Man was begun when he was 25 
years of age; and it remains upon his 
own authority, as declared by himſelf to 
his private friends and connexions, that 
the ſeeds of this work were lying in latent 
rmination for ſome years antecedent 
even to that early bud, which in the work 
itſelf has diſplayed, in full maturity, the 
mechanical, rational, and moral ſyſtem 
of man, reſpecting his frame, his Jain 
and his expectations. 
Dr. Hartley's work was publiſhed in 
the year 1749, He kept a general and 
vigilant attention upon the work, to re- 
cerve and to conſider any ſubſequent 
thoughts which might have occurred from 
his own reflections, or from the ſuggeſ- 
tions of others, by which he might have 
modified or arranged any incongruous or 
diſcordant parts. . But no ſuch alterations 
or modifications ſeem to have occurred to 
him. 
The . and] ingenious Dr. Prieſtley 
publiſhed, i in the year 1775, ſome parts of 
Hartley's works, in an octavo volume, 
Dr. Prieftley had commenced. a corre- 
ndence with the author a ſhort time 
before bis death, and has, in * 
| te- 
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8 
literary Works, commented, with great 
acuteneſs and erudition, upon his meta- 


pPhyſical and moral ſyſtem. 


The philoſophical character of Dr. 
Hartley is delineated in his works. The 
| features of his private and perſonal cha- 
racer were of the ſame complexion. 

His thoughts were not immerſed; tn 
worldly purſuits or contentions, and there- 
fore his life was not eventful or- turbulent, 
but placid, and undiſturbed by paſſion or 
violent ambition. From his earlieſt youth 
his mental ambition was pre- occupied by 
purſuits of ſcience. His hours of amuſe- 
ment were likewiſe beſtowed upon I 
of taſte and ſentiment. 

Mufic, poetry, and hiſtory, - were his 
favourite recreations. His imagination 
was fertile and correct; his language and 
expreſſion fluent and forcible. His natu- 
ral temper was gay, cheerful, and ſocia- 
ble. He was addicted to no vice in any 
part of his life, neither to pride, nor to 
ſenſuality, nor intemperance, nor oſten- 
tation, nor envy, nor to any ſordid felt- 
intereſt ; but his heart was replete- with 
every contrary virtue. The moral princi- 
ples which are inſtilled in his works were 
the invariable and decided principles of 
his life and conduct. | 

He was peculiarly neat in his perſon 
and attire : he was an early riſer, and 
punctual 1 in the employments of the days 

metho- 
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. in the order and diſpoſition of 


his library, papers, and writings, as the 


companions of his thoughts, but without 


any pedantry, either in theſe habits or in 
any other part of his character. His be- 


haviour was polite, eaſy, and graceful ; 


but that which made his addreſs peculi- 


arly engaging was, the benevolence of 
heart from which that politeneſs flowed. 


It is ſaid, he never converſed with a ſel- 


| low-creature without feeling a wiſh to do 
him good. He conſidered the moral end 


of our. creation to confiſt in the perform- 


ance of the duties of life attached to each 
a particular ſtation, to which all other con- 


ſiderations ought to be inferior and ſub- 


ordinate. In this he was the faithful 
diſciple of his own theory, and by the - 
-obſervance of it he avoided the tongult of 
-worldly vanities and their diſquictudes, 
and preſerved his mind in ſerenity and vi- 


gour, to perform the duties of life with 
fidelity and without diſtraction. 

He died Auguſt, 7575 at the age of 
0 n, 
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MR. HERVEY was the eldeſt fo of a 
reſpectable clergyman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northampton, where our 
author was born, February the 2th, 
1713. Here he received his firſt in- 
ſtructions from his mother, who taught 
him to read. 
At ſeven years old he was ; ſent as a day- 
ſcholar. to the free grammar- ſchool at 
Northampton, where he acquired the ru- 
diments of Greek and Latin. 
- At this ſchool he laboured in the Jrud- 
geries of learning ten years, till he was 
removed to Oxford. In 1731 he was 
entered at Lincoln college, where, by 
the favour of Dr. Iſham, he ſoon. oh- 
tained an exhibition of 20. per annum, 
-leſt by the munificence of Biſhop Crew. 
In the year 1733 he formed an acquaint- 
ance with ſome op- Adee who began 
to be diſtinguiſhed by their ſeriouſneſs 
and application, and became, like them, 
diligent in buſineſs, fervent in ſpirit, 
ſerving the Lord.“ He was particularly 
charmed with the elegant and inſtructive 
writings of the Abbé Le Pluche, Dr. 


ä Dae, and Mr. Ray; and began to 5 
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copy them, by aſſociating religion with 


every ſubject he contemplated. 
Two years after this he left the univer- 
ſity, only taking his degree of Bachelor 


of Arts, though of five years ſtanding. 
In September, 1736, he received deacon's 


orders, and accepted the curacy of Dum- 
mer, in Hampſhire, where he remained 
about a twelvemonth. In 1738 he was 
invited to Stoke Abbey, in Devonſhire, 
In 1740 he' undertook the curacy of 
Biddeford, where he continued till the 
death of his rector; whoſe ſucceſſor diſ- 
miſſed him, notwithſtanding. the remon- 
ſtrances of his pariſhioners, who loved 
Mr. Hervey ſo well as to offer to ſupport 
him at their own expenſe. It was during 
his reſidence in the weſt of England that 
he planned the firſt volume of his Medi- 
tations. | 

In February „ 1745- -6 was publiſhed the 
firſt volume of his Meditations. The 
pleaſing manner in which he drew in- 
ſtruction from the ſolemn memorials of 
the dead; and the pious uſe he made of 
the —— objects of the garden, 
recommended this work to the taſte of ſe- 
rious and-pious' readers of different deno- 
minatiens; and the ſucceſs of the firſt 


volume produced a ſecond, on the Night 


and Starry Heavens. Perhaps nothing 
more ſtrongly exhibits that heavenly- 
Wmindednels recommended in the ſcriptures, 

| than 
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than an aptitude of ſpiritualizing the na- 
tural objects which ſurround us; and a 
readineſs to improve common events and 
incidents, by recurring to, and compar- 
ing them with, others of the i im- 
portance. 

He, on the death 2 his 3 in 
1752, returned to Weſton, to ſucceed 
him. 

His father, at the time of his death, 
poſſeſſed two livings; that of Weſton- 
Favell, which was worth about 100. 
annum, and the adjacent one of Colling- 
tree, which produced about 800.: out of 
their joint produce a curate was to be 
maintained, and 20. to be deducted for 
repairs. He was firſt inducted to the for- 
mer living; and, according to his curate, 
for ſome time ſcrupled to accept the other, 
from a doubt as to the lawfulneſs of eccle- 
ſiaſtical pluralities. 
In 1752 he publiſhed his Remarks on 
Lord Bolingbroke's © Letters on the Study 
and Uſe of Hiſtory,” in which, with a 
conſiderable degree of ſpirit and acumen, 
we ſee the ſcholar, the gentleman, and 
the chriſtian, in every line. It has been 
the practice of the moſt conſiderable ene- 
-mies of chriſtianity not to attack it openly 
and avowedly, but rather, as it hould 
appear, accidentally, in treating of other 
een as nen _ the bulwarks, of 
: TCVYCe 
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revelation are too ſtrong to ſuffer from their 
moſt formidable aſſaults. 

In 1755 he publiſhed three volumes of 
Dialogues between Theron and Aſpaſio ; 
which may be conſidered as, in ſome re- 
ſpeas, his moſt important work; becauſe 
they diſcuſſed ſome of the moſt intereſt- 
ing truths of revelation, and involved 
our author in controverſy to defend them. 

Mr. Hervey himſelf was a man of the 
moſt unexceptionable morals, and main- 
tained the abſolute neceſſity of good works, 
not indeed to our juſtification itſelf, but 
to the evidence of it to ourſetves and 
others; which appears alſo to be clearl 
the doctrine of the church of England i in 
her eleventh and twelfth article. 
His laſt publication (except a reprint 
1 Mr. Jenks's Meditations) conſiſted of 
three excellent and practical ſermons, 
preached upon the faſt-days, and after- 
wards reprinted with two or three others. 
Our author's labours were now nearly at 


an end; his health and ſpirits haſtily de- 


clined; and on Sunday, December 3; 


1758, he appeared to be arreſted by the 
hand of death. 


On the 20th Dr. stofihbuſe gave his 
opinion that Mr. Hervey could not ſur- 
vive above three or four days: when diſ- 
courſing on the conſolation of religion, 
2 the unprofitableneſs of riches, the 

latter 


REV. JAMES HERVEY. . on? 


latter ſaid, “ True, Doctor, true; the 
only valuable treaſures are in heaven. 


What would it avail me now to be 
Archbiſnop of Canterbury? Diſeaſe 


would ſhow no reſpect to my mitre.— 


How careful ought we to be to improve 
thoſe years which remain at a time of 
life when but few can remain for us!“ 

He died December 17 58. 


The lover of chriſtianity will always re- 


vere the character of Mr. Hervey. His 
labours, though ſhort on earth, were va- 
rious and valuable. 

The benevolence and generoſity of the 
man could only be exceeded by the piety 


and devotion of the chriſtian. As a mi- 


n;er, he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt of 


his ſtrength, and oftentimes beyond it, in 
the ſervice: of Chr, and the falvation of 


ſinners. As a gentleman, and an author, 
to his other excellencies he added an un- 


common degree of urbanity, delicacy, 
and elegance, ſo. as juſtly to merit the 
following eulogium of an ingenious con- 


e 


— “ Thou, Hervey, too, 
Whoſe page and ſoul alike breathe humbleſt love 
To thy ador'd Redeemer; thou haſt ſhown 
That piety and poliſſi'd elegance 
May well together uit: and while remains 
Or piety, or elegance, thy works, 


Like genuine goid,' the touchſtone will abide, . 
mM grateful to thy countrymen remain! ? 
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His, works have been idly publifhed 


| in leren Aenne GPs: © 
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| ; JOHN HOWARD, ESQ. 5 
Tur celebrated philanthropiſt John 
* Howard was born at Enfield, 

Middleſex, about the year.. 1724, nd 
put apprentice to Mr. Nathaniel Newn- 
ham, a. wholeſale grocer in Watling- 
feet. His conſtitution was thought very 
weak, and his health appeared to have 
been injured by the neceſſary duties of 
his apprenticeſhip; at the expiration of 


it, therefore, he took an apartment in a 


lodging-bouſe in Stoke Newington, kept 
by a Mrs. Sarah Lardeau, by whom he 
was nurſed with the utmoſt care and at- 
tention, _ 

About 175 5, it is believed, he was 
elected F. R. S. and, with an intention of 
viſiting Liſbon, after the earthquake, he, 
at Midſummer 1756, ſet fail on board the 
Hanoyer packet, which was taken by a 
French privateer. 

He afterwards. made the tour of Italy, 
and at his return ſettled at Brokenhurſt, a 
retired and pleaſant villa in the New Fo- 


. near 8 in Hawpſhire. 


4 From 


- FOHN HOWARD. _— 
From thence he removed to an eſtate 
he purchaſed at Cardington, near Bed- 
ford, where he very much conciliated the 
eſteem of the poor, by employing them, 
building cottages for them, &c. In 1773 
he ſerved the, office of ſheriff of the 
county of Bedford. This office, as he 
obſerves, brought the difireſs of priſon. 
ers more immediately under his notice; 
and, with a view to its alleviation, he 
began his labours by viſiting mo of 
the county gaols in England,” and after- 
Wards the bridewells, houſes of cor- 
rection, city and town gaols, where he 
found * multitudes both of felens and 
2 dying of the gaol fever and the 

mall Ppox.“ 

Upon this ſubj ect he was examined i in 
the Houſe of e in March, 1774, 
when „ he had the honour. of their 
thanks.” This encouraged him to pro- 
ceed in 05 deſign: he travelled again and 

again through Great Britain and Ireland, 
and alſo into France, Flanders, Holland, | 
Germany, and Switzerland! 3 and 5 
liſhed The State of the Priſons in Eng- 
land and Wales, with preliminary Obſer- 
vations, and an Account of ſome We 
Priſous, 1777, Ato. with a Dedication 
to the Houſe of Commons, dated April 
81 77 i. 

In 1780 he publiſhed an Appendix. to 
this Account, in- which-he extended the 

mo F 5" ab» 
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narrative of his travels to Italy, and gave | 
ſome obſervations concerning the manage 
ment of. priſoners of war, and the hulks 
on the Thames, This appendix he re- 
publiſhed in 17843 which publication in- 
cluded alſo an account of his vifit to 
Denmark, Sweden, Ruſlia, Poland, Por- 
tugal, and Spain. 
_ By this time his charaQer for active be- 
neyolence had engaged the public atten- 
tg and it was propoſed that a ſubſcrip- 
ion ſhould be fei on foot, to erect a ſta- 
tue to his honour. This idea, being taken 
up and zealouſly forwarded by Mr. De- 
uty Nichols, was ſo well received, that, 
in fiſteen or fixteen months, 615 perſons 
ſubſcribed 153 3J. 13s. 6g.; but ſome of 
thoſe who knew Mr. Howard beſt neyer 
concurred in the ſcheme, being well aſ- 
ſured that he would never countenance 
nor accede to it: and the event juſtified 
their conduct; for the language that he 
held upon the ſubject, when firſt adviſed 
of it, was, Have not I one friend in 
England, that would put a Rar to ſuch a 
proceeding?” | 
Such was the unbounded modeſty of 
Mr. Howard. To be uſeful to ſociety, he 
confidered as the firſt duty of Man; and 
if from his active labours he bad allevi- 
ated any part of the ſufferings of his 
| fellow-berngs, it was to him a ſource of 
real Je. For this end, nothing could 
im- 


impede his benevolent exertions. He 
had ſaftained various hardſhips in differ- 
ent climates ; which, inſtead of lefſen- 


ing or damping his ardour, ſeemed to 


give frefh powers to the mind i in his laud- 
able purſuit. 


We find afterwards that; by his ardekt 


with the plan of his friends was ſtopped. 
He next publiſhed an ©* Account of the 


prinerpal Lazarcttos in Europe, with va- 
rions Papers relative to the Plague; toge- 


ther with further Obſervations on ſome 
foreign Priſons and Hoſpitals, and addi- 
tional Remarks on the preſent State of 
thoſe in Great Britain and Ireland;“ with 


a great number of curious lates. | Not 


Tatisfied, however, with what he had al- 
ready done; he concludes his Account of 
Lazarettos with announcing his intention 
gain to quit his country, for the purpoſe 
of re-viſiting Ruſſia, Turkey, and ſonic 
other countries,” and extending his tour 
in the Eaſt. Or this tour, however, he 
fell a victim to his humanity; for, having 
vitited a young lady at Cherſon, fick of 
an epidenne fever, for the purpoſe of ad- 
miniſtering ſome medical aſſiſtance, he 
caught the diſtemper himſelf, and was 
carried off in twelve days, January 20, 
r790. 

What permanent 2008 may ariſe from 
his unwearied, well. intended labours, 
both in theſe Kingdoms and the reſt of 


vonn HOWARD. "oh. 
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Europe, time only can ſhow. Certain it 
is, that his plan has been adopted in 
many of our new-built gaols, and will 
gradually extend to more. The name of 
Howard will live in the remembrance of 
thoſe who have been reſcued by his exer- 
tions, from the gloomy horrors of con- 
finement, which might otherwiſe have 
been unlimited; alleviated in the pangs 
of diſcaſe, which might have been irre- 
mediable, and comforted in the ſtill more 
agonizing reproaches of conſcious guilt, 
which would inevitably have termagied 
in defiruction. . 
When we contemplate the various 15 
ties of men, and to what noble objects 
their minds in different periods have been 
directed, inſtead of merely ſpeaking of 
them as once living but now no more, 
they ſhould call for our reverence and 
gratitude: ſuch is the character we are 
now ſpeaking of, and many others: in the 
preſent volume. Artz 
A ſtatue to Mr. Howard's menony: has 
been creed in St. Paul's cathedral. 
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giR W VILLIAM JONES, 1 af: the 

judges of the fupreme court of judi- 
cature in Bengal, was born 1746. En- 
dowed by nature with a mind of extra- 
ordinary vigour, by unwearied induſtry, 
aided by ſuperior genius, he ſucceſsfully 
explored the hidden ſources of Oriental 
ſeience and literature; and his attainments 


in this intereſting branch of learning were 


ſuch as to place him far beyond all com- 
petition, the moſt eminent Oriental ſcho- 
lar i in this or perhaps any other age. | 

In his public character, the labour io 
afforded in the diſpatch-of buſineſs, the 
clearnefs of his diſcernment, and his legal 
abilities, well qualified him for one of the 


22 of the laws and. the vgs of 


fellow-citizens. _ 

As a ſcholar, his name is Known: a 
ever literature is cultivated. In private 
life he was companionable, mild, gentle, 
and amiable in his manners, and his con- 
verſation rich and energetic. In fine, in 


all the relations of public and private life, 


he was revered and beloved. N 
We are particularly indebted to- his 


. ucceſſar, Sir. J. Shore, for the ſollowing 
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eulogium on his memory, delivered at the 


Afiatic Society in Calcutta, May, 1794. 


elt was lately our boaſt to poſſeſs a 
prefident whoſe name, talents, and cha. 
racter would have been Honourable to any 


inſtitution : it is now our misfortune to 


lament that Sir William Jones exiſts but 


in the affections of his friends; and in the 
eſteem, veneration, and regret of all. 


I cannot, I flatter myſelf, offer a 


more grateful tribute to the ſociety than 


by making his character the ſubject of my 


firſt addreſs to you; and if, in the deli- 


neation of it, fondneſs and affection for 


the man ſhould a ppear—blended with my 


reverence for his genius and abilities; in 
the ſympathy of your Frenugs 1 mall Ras 
my apology. 

1 To define with accuracy the verleth, 
value, and extent of his literary attain- 


ments, requires more learning than 1 
F retend to poſſeſs. However, 1 that 


egin with mentioning his wonderful 


pact forthe acquiſition of langiiages, 
which has never been excelled. In Greek 


and Roman literature, his early proficiency 


was the ſubject of admiration and ap- 
plauſe; and "kriowledge," of whatever na- 
ture, once obtained by him, was; ver 
afterwards progreſſive. 20 vw It. 


At an early period of nie Hs TROY 
cation to Oriental hterature commenced : 


he ſtudied the Hebrew with eaſe and 


ſucceſs. 


1 Beſore 
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Et * the expiration of his * 
ſecond year he had. completed his ( 
mentaries on the Poetry of the Afiatics.— 
But the judgment of Sir William Jones f 
was too diſcerning to conſider language in. 
any other light than as the key of ſcience, 
and he would have deſpiſed the reputa- 
tion of a, mere linguiſt. Knowledge and 
truth were the object of all his ſtudies, 
and his ambition was to be uſeful to man- 
kind ; with theſe views he extended his 
reſearches 'to all languages, nations, and 
times. 

« The ſtudents of Perſian literature 
muſt ever be grateful to him for a gram- 
mar of that language, in which he has 
ſhown the poſſibility of combining taſie 
and elegance with the preciſion, of a 
grammarian; and every admirer of Ara- 
bic poetry muſt acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to him for an Engliſh verſion of the 
ſeven celebrated poems ſo well known, by 
the name of MoarLakKar, from the 
diſtinction to which their excellence had 
entitled them, of being ſuſpended in the 
Temple of Mecca. .. 

Ol his lighter productions, the ele- 
| gant amuſements of his leiſure hours, 
comprehending Hymns on the Hindu 
Mythology, Poems, conſiſting chiefly 
of tranſlations from the Aſiatic lan- 
guages, and the verſion of Saco:TALA, 
an ancient Indian drama, it would be 
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its taſte. 15 
« Of the ability and colffientions in- 


dawn, and during 


28 RAE. 
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unbecoming n 

ance, which he did not himſelf annex to 
them. They ſhow the activity of a vigor: 
o¹ mind, 115 fertility, its Senids, and 


Oo» YE 


tegrity with which he diſcharged the func- 
tions of a magiſtrate, and the dutics of a 


judge of the ſupreme court of judicature 
public voice and 
public regret bear ample and merited 


In this ſettlement, the 


teſtimony. 

„With a mind rich in knowledes:! he 
alſo profeſſed his conviction of the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion; and he juſtly 
deemed it no inconſiderable advantage 
that his reſearches had corroborated the 


multiplied evidence of revelation, by con- 


firming the Moſaic account of tbe pri 
tive world. 


To an unextinguiſhed Bee bn for unk 
#erfal knowledge, he joined a _perfever- 


ance in the purſuit of it, which ſubdued 
all obſtacles: his ſtudies began with the 


55 


to ſpeak ir in a ft ye of. port. 


the intermiſſions f 
profeſſional duties, werecontinuedt hrough- 
out the day; reflection and e 
ſtrengthened and confirmed what indsſur 

and inveſtigation. had accumulated. 

Of the private and ſocial virtues of 

our lamented preſident our hearts are the 
beſt records. To you who knew him it 

cannot be 2 "for me to expatiate on 


the 


DR. n N 8 


the independence of his integrity, bis- 
humanity, probity, or r benevolence, wich 
every living creature participated; on the 
affability of his obe lbs and man- 
ners, or his modeſt, unaſſuming de | 
ment. His preſence was the delight of - 
every ſociety, which his converſation ex- 
hilarated and improved; and the public 
have not only, to lament. the loſs of his 
talents. and abilities, but that. of. his ex- 
aniple.” | 
a. e Arn, 1794. 


-DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON: 


UR celebrated W teglephe and mo- 

raliſt, Samuel Johnſon, was born at 

: Lichfield; September 7, 1709. His fa- 

ther, Michael Johnſon, was a bookſeller 
in that city. 

At eight years old, be was E un- 
* Mr. Hawkins at the free · ſchool at 
Lichfield; where he was not remarkable. 
for diligence or regalar application. Wbat- 
ever he read, his | tenacious memory made 
his own. 19 the fields with his ſchool- _ 
_ fellows he talked more to bimſelf .than. 
with his companions. In 1725, When he, 
w about fixteen years old, he went on a, 


T 
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viſit: to his couſin Cornelius Ford, who 
detained him for ſome months, and in 
the mean time aflifted him jn the claſſics. 
Ihe general direction for his ſtudies; 
which he Mt” received,” he related to 
Mrs. Rizzi: 15 5 
Mr. Force Abſairation PNG Get 
ue general principles of every ſcience: 
he who can talk only on one ſubject, or 
ac only in one department, is ſeldom 
wanted, and, perhaps, never wiſhed for # 
while the man of general knowledge can 
often benefit, and always pleaſe.” 

This advice Johnſon | ſeems. to have 
purſued with a good inclination. His 
reading was always deſultory, ſeldom 
reſting on any particular author, but 
rambling from one book to another, and 
by haſty ſnatches, Saen up; a variety 
of knowledge. | 

On his return dem Ford, Mr: Hunter, 
then maſter of the ſree-ſehool- at Lich- 
field, refuſed to receive him again on that 
foundation. He: was, therctore, placed. 
at another ſchool, at Stourbridge. in Wor- 
ceſterſnire, under the care of Mr. Went 
worth. Having gone through the rudi- 
ments of claſſic emadurey, he returned to 
bis father's houſe. 

At the end of two years, being thin 
has nineteen, : he went to aſſiſt the: 
ſtudies of a young gentleman, - of the 
name of 2 to tho: univerfity of 

——— 151. ä 2H Ox- 
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Oxford; and on the giſt» of October 
1728, both were entered of Pembroke 
college; Corbet as a gentleman-commons 
er, and Johnſon as a commoner... 
Ethics, theology, and claſſic literature, 

were his favourite ſtudies. He diſeovered, 
notwithſtanding, early ſymptoms of that 
wandering diſpoſition of mind which ad- 
hered to him to the end of his life. His 
reading was by fits and ſtarts, undirected 
to any particular ſcience. General philo- 
logy, agreeably to his couſin Ford's ad- 
vice, was the object of his ambition. He 
received, at that time, an early impreſ- 
ſion of piety, and a taſte for the beſt 
authors ancient and modern. 

He continued at the univerſity till the 
want of pecuniary ſupplies obliged him to 
quit the place. He obtained, however, 
the aſſiſtance of a friend, and returning 
in a ſhort time, was able to Grp e 4 
reſidence of three years. 

Wonders are told of his memory d 5. 
and, indeed, all who knew him late in 
life can witneſs that he retained that fa 
culty in the greateſt vigour. 

From the univerſity Jahn bete 
to Lichfield. His father died ſoon. after;: 
December, 1731; and the whole receipt 
out of bis effects, as appeared by a 
memorandum: in the ſon's hand- writing, 
dated 15th June, 1732, was no more 
than twenty pounds. In this exigence;; 
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determined that poverty ſhould neitliter 
depreſs his fpirit nor warp his integrity; he 
ame under-maſter of a grammar: (chool 
at Market Boſworth, in Leicefierfhire: © 
Leaving this occupation, we find his 
next expedient was to offer his affiſtance 
to Cave, the original projedtor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine. For this pur 
poſe, he ſent his propoſals in a — 
offering, on reaſonable terms, occafionally 
to fill ſome pages with poems and inſcripe 
tions never printed before. Cave agreed 
to retain him as a correſpondent and con- 
tributor to the magazine. tier 
Having, while he remained: in 7 11 


country, correſponded with Cave under 


a feigned name, he now thought it time 


to make himſelf known, on coming to 


town, to a man whom he cred as a 
”m—_—_ of literature. 
Of Cave's character it is e 


N to ſay any thing in this place, as John-: 
ſon was afterwards the biographer of hin 
firſt and moſt uſeful patronn 


About this period, he produced foveal 
works, that gained him. a+ conſiderable; 


1 degree of praiſe; particularly his London, 


afatire; the tranſlation of Lebo's: Narra! 
tive,” and the Life of his friend Savage. 

In Auguſt, 1738, we find he went, with; 
to offer him 
ſelf a candidate for the maſtelſhip of the 
ſchool at Appleby, in Leiceſterſhire, But 
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he miſcarried. It is mortifying to 

a man of merit through all his difculs 
ties; and yet this narrative muſt be, 
through many follow ing years, the hiſ- 
tory of Genius and Virtue ſtruggling with 
Adverſity. Having loſt the 'ſchooÞ-rat 
Appleby, Johnſon was thrown back ow 
the metropolis. Bred to no profeſſion; 
without relations, friends, or intereſt, he 
was condemned to drudgery. 1n the: ſervive 
of Cave, his only patron it of 
With a mind naturally vigorous, and 
quickened:: by  neceflity, he formed a 
multiplicity of projects; but moſt of 
them proved abortive. '- A number of 
mall tracts iſſued from his n with 
wonderful rapidity.  - 

It is a mortifying reflection, that iin 
a ſtore of learning and extraordinary 
talents, he was not able, at the age of 
thirty, to force his way to the favour of 
the public. He was ſtill,” as he ſays: 
himſelf, . to provide for the cans that dann 
paſſing over him. 

In 1743-4, Horne, the boakGite: 
purchaſed. the Earl of Oxford's library, 
at the price of thirteen: thouſand: pounds. 
He Projected a catalogue in five octavo 
volumes. Johnſon was employed in that 
painful: drudgery. He was likewiſe: to 
collect all fach ſmall tracts as were in any 
N your: e in order to re- 
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print and publiſh-the whole in a collee- 
* called The Harleian Miſcellany. 

Soon after, a new undertaking .. was 
propoſed to him; namely, an Engliſh. 

ionary, upon an enlarged plan. Se- 
veral of the moſt opulent bookſellers had 
meditated a work of this kind; and the 
agreement was ſoon a adjuſted between the 
parties. 

In this work our author, as he juſtly 
merited, has obtained immortal ſame.— 
Generations ſtill unborn may live to la- 
ment that a mind fo ſtored with know- 
ledge ſhould have found ſo few friends to 
puſh him forward, or to have ever let 
dim felt the force of his op ee . 
line AA | | i 


; « Slow riſes worth by. poverty MET, 5 


+ - "This great work was completed 17 55. 

in two 8 folio. . 
Having invoked the ſpecial protection 
of Heaven, and by that act of piety for- 

tified his mind, he began the — —4 of. 
the Rambler. The firſt number Was pub- f 
liſhed on T deſday, March the, 20th, 5 


A ER | 

6 the cloſe. of _ work, ' Jobofon 
obſerves “ I therefore look back on this. 
part of my work with pleaſure, which no 
man 6 Apimind or e. I ſhall. 


never 
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never envy” the honours which wit and 
learning” obtain iu any other cauſe, if 1 
can be numbered among the writers who, 
have given ardour to virtue and confi- 
dence to truth.“ | 4 
We find him 'afterwards' aff ting Dr. 
Hawkeſworth in the Adventurer, and en- 
gaged as editor of an edition of Shake- 
ſpeare, with ſeveral other works, ſome 
e ſor the day, others of greater 
rtance. From this period, our au- 
ther began to emerge from difficulties. / 
His circumſtances became more ealy, 
indeed affluent (for we find that Govern- 
ment allowed him a penfion), and his 
friends and connex1ons increaſed. 
Though he poſſeſſed a great mind, he 
was not. without many prejudices. His 
politeneſs too has often been called in 
queſtion : but his charity and a wiſh to 
do good, will be long remembered by. 
thoſe who immediately partook of his 
bounty. 
To ſum up the character of this great 
man. Since virtue, or moral goodaeſs, 
conſiſts in a juſt conformity of our actions 
to the relations in which we ſtand to the 
Supreme Being and to our fellow-crea- 
tures, where ſhall we find a man who has 
been, or endeavoured to be, more diligent 
in che diſcharge of thoſe eſſential duties ? | 
His firſt prayer was'compoled in 1738 : 
he continued thoſe fervent cjaculations of 


piety 
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| ; piety to. the end of his be. In his. 
editations we ſee. him ſcrutinizing him-. 
1 ſelf with ſeverity, and aiming at perfection 
1 unattainable” by man. His duty to his. 
1 © rmeighbour confiſted in univerſal benevoy 
\ 1 lence, and a conſtant aim at the produc - 
in tion of happineſs. 


He died 1784. 

In St. Paul's there 1 is a hagdiome monu- | 
ment erected to record his mem 

A fine edition of. his works Wo been 
1 in 12 volumes oclavo. 255 
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| & DISSENTING En glim divine, and: 
celebrated Mopraphicr,: being the. 
principal author and conductor that 
great national work the Bi: ographia Bri- 
tannica, was born at Nottingham, 172 5. 
His ſather, a reſpectable tradeſman of 
that town, dying in the year 1730, he. 
went to refide with his grandfatber, An- 
drew Kippis, of Seaford,- and received 
his claffical' education at the grammar- 
ſchool in that town. In 1741 be removed 
to Northampton, and commenced” his. 
wo "Rallies INE Dr. Wen Aker 
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Aſter a refidence of five oa 115 the 
academy, he was invited by ſeveral con- 
gregations to become their miniſter, but 
gave the preference to an invitation from 
Boſton, in Lincolnſhire; where he went 

to reſide in 1746. Here he continued 
„ four years; and in 1750 accepted tlie 
paſtoral charge of a nene at Dor- 
king, in Surry. - 

Ine congregation meeting. in "Priniges: 
ſtreet, W eſtminſter, having been without 
a miniſter about two years, he was choſen 
in June, 1753, to ſucceed the Rev. Dr. 
Hughes, and in the month of October 
| fixed his reſidence in Weſtminſter. | 

In June, 1767, he received the degree of 
D. D. from the univerſity of Edinburgh, 
on the unſolicited recommendation of the 
late learned profeſſor Robertſon, * 7 

He was elected a member of the Society 
of Antiquaries in March, 1778; and in 
1779 was ane Fellow of the Royal 
e 

Dis; Kippis v was eminent dif nguiſhed 
for the virtues and $coompitihntn which 
form the chief ornaments - of private life. 
With a ſuavity of manners aud urbanity | 
of behaviour pecuharly attractive, he 
united that knowledge ot men and books, 
Which rendered his converſation uncom- 
monly, entertaining. and inſtructive to the 
Sande of his * ntance and friends. pay 


* 
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As a' miniſter he was not leſs eminent 
for his profound acquaintance: with every 
branch of theology, than for the bappy 
manner in which he applied it to the im- 
provement of thoſe who attended his 
miniſtry. His ſermons were remarkable 
for perſpicuity, elegance, and energy; 
and his elocution was unaffected and very 
impreffive, Ing at the cloſe of his 
diſcourſes. 
But the ſuperior powers and vigour of 
mind which he derived from nature, and 
which he had cultivated with unremitting 
diligence and peculiar ſucceſs, were not 
to be confined to the narrow limits of 
private liſe, and the duties of the paſto- 
ral charge, however important; they 
were deſigned ſor more extenſive and 
important ſervices to his country and to 
mankind. The intereſts of literature, 
ſcience, and religion, have received from 
the exertion of his talents as a writer, 
— moſt eſſential advantages. 
Fis firſt efforts in literature were made 
| in the Gentleman's Magazine, a penal 
cal publication called the Library, and 
' the Monthly Review: to cach of which 
he: contributed many important articles, 
_ eſpecially in the hiſtorical ag gs” 
. of the laſt. 
He was the author of theos important 


tracts, _ ey Vindication of the a 
6 5 a 
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ant Diſſenting Miniſters; Sec.; Obferva- 
tions on the late Conteſits in the Royal 
Society; and Conſiderations on the Treaty 
with America, &. His improved edition 
of Dr. Doddridge's Lectures is a work o 
_ great value; and The Hiſtory of Know- 
ledge, Learning, and Taſte, in Great 
Britain, prefixed to the New Annual Re- 


giſter, merits, and has ö we * 5 


probation of the public. 

He publiſhed, at different lime, — 
ral ſingle ſermons 1 to very high 
praiſe. The greater part of theſe he re- 
publiſhed, with other practical diſcourſes, 
in the year 1794; but the work which, 
next to the ſtudies immediately connected 
with his office as a- Chriſtian miniſter, 
engaged his principal attention, and by 
which he will ever be AT N 1s 
the Biographia Britannica. 

In this great national publication, the 
comprebenfiveneſs and powers of his 


mind, the correctneſs of his judgment, 


the nach; extent of his information, his in- 


defatigable reſearehes and unremitting a- 
fiduity, his peculiar talent of appreciating: 


the merits and analyſing the labours of 
the moſt eminent writers, and his un- 
bhiaſſed fidelity and impartial deciſion on 
the — of the philoſopher, ſtateſ- 
man, poet, ſcholar, and divine, are 
ſtrongly diſplayed, and uuiverſally ac- 
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remained tilÞ be was 19 years of age, 
when he was removed to Oxford; and, 


5 r N a ſtudent of that college. I 
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models of Sir William Temple and the- 


Claſſical Addiſon, is remarkable for its 


Perſpicuity, delegancey and purity, and: 
wes a peculiar luſtre to the rieh ſtores of 
owledge treaſured in the volumes now- 
publiſhed, and which it is hoped will be 
continued and completed in the fame ele- 
nt and eritieal manner. | 
„This work has given. bien a Wigh mb 
among the literati of this country, and. 
will carry down his name with diſtin- 
guiſhed reputation to poſterity, . 
eee 5 795: 
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| "HE ee hiloſop! ber 1450 Locke 
Was born at rington, in 4 8 anne] 
Wire mrs z 
During his infancy his edccnticn. was 
eonducted with paternal care and affec- 
tion, but with much firiineſs and ſeve- 
my; by his father. 
The [eſt part of his education he re- 
ceived at Weſtminſter ſchool, where he 


being admitted of Chriſt-church, in ns 


% 
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Having bene, at the regular titnes, 
both his degrees in arts, he put | himfelf 
upon the phyſic line, to which profeſſion 
he applied himſelf with great diligence, 
and 3 therein a little at Oxfords 
but finding his conſtitution not able to 
bear the fatigue. of much buſineſs, he 
forbore to puſh it; and, being highly 
delighted with the philoſophy of Des 

Cartes, which then began to grow in 
vogue, he thence Wake a en to et 
ſtudy. a 
In. 1664 Jo bade an e of go- 
ing abroad, in quality of ſecretary to Sir 
William Swan, who was appointed en- 
voy to the Elector of Brandenburgh, and 
ſome other German princes. 
He returned the year following to Ox- 
ford, where. he. continued to improve his 
knowledge in natural philoſophy and phy- 
fic ; and particularly, in 1666, fell in with 
a ſcheme that had been lately ſet on foot 
by Dr. Plott, of keeping a regiſter of the 
air, in e to perfect the natural hiſtory 
of, kt the cee call the non-natu- 
_rals, Bie 

He printed this at the and af a pol 
ee ns piece of Mr. Robert Boyle's, in- 
tituled, A General Hiſtory of the Air. 

Die was thus employed when an acci- 
"eat. brought him acquainted with Lord 
Achley, - aſterwards Earl of Shafteſbury. 
His Lanig Haring dan: abſceſs a af, 
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breaft, occafioned ws {eds was adviſed 
to drink the Aſtrop waters. In this de- 
fign, he wrote to a Fp nclen at Oxford, 
to procure ſome of thoſe" waters to be 
ready againſt his arrival. That phyſician 


being called away by other buſineſs, tranſ- 


ferred his commiſſion to bis friend Mr. 
Locke, who found himſelf obliged to 
wait upon his lordſhip the day alter his 
-arrival, to excuſe the difappointment of 


not having the waters ready. 


From this beginning, that lord bebt 
our philoſopher's patron, and took him 
into his houſe; and introduced him to 
ſeveral lords of his acquaintance, / who 


ſhowed him extraordinary reſpect. 


Le Clerc tells ns, that three or Kh of 


the noblemen Who thus countenanced 


Mr. Locke, having met at Lord Aſhley's, 


rather for amuſement than buſineſs, aſter 
ſome compliments, very little converſa- 


tion had paſſed when the butler brought. 
in the cards. Mr. Locke looked on for 


dome time while they were at Play, and 


then, taking out his pocket- book, began 
to write with great attention. One of the 
company obſerving this, aſked him what 


be was writing. My lord,” ſays he, 


Jam endeavouring to profit, a8 far 5 1 


am capable, in your company.. 111 


The noble lords ſaw the ridicule, Ain 


diverted themſelves with improving the 
Jeſt.” 7 hey preſently quitted their play, 


entered 


JOHN LockE. = 
entered into a converſation more ſuitable 
to their characters, and font the reft of 
the day in that manner. 

Aſter this he continued to reſide with 
Lord Aſhley. 

In 1650, and the falling year, he 
began to form the plan of his Eſſay on 
Human Pied eee but was hindered 
from making any great progreſs in that 
work by other employments, which were 
found for him by bis patron, who, in 
1672, being raiſed to the poſt of lord- 
chancellor, did not forget to let his faith- 
ful friend ſhare in the fruits of his power, 
by appointing him ar of the Pee 
Alone. 

This place he held as long as Lord 
Shafteſbury kept the great ſeal. 

In 1689 Mr. Locke printed at F. 
dam, in Latin, his Firſt Letter upon To- 
leration, which was ae inte Deich 
and French the ſame year. 

About the ſame time he was iid to 
go abroad in a public character; and. 3 
was left to his choice whether he wonld 
be envoy at the court of the Emperor, that 
of the EleQor of Brandenburgh, or any 
other, where he thought the air moſt ſuit- 
able to him; but he waved all theſe on 
account of the ill ftate of his health. 


In 1690, he publiſhed his celebjated =: 


Bday 0 on Human eee in folio. 
13 In 
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In 2695, King William obſerving him 
to be very capable of ſcrving the public, 
inted him one of the commitſioners 
5 and plantations. By. this. means 
he became engaged in the immediate ſer- 
vice of the flate; and, with regard 10 
that of the church, in order to promote 
the ſcheme which his majeſiy had much 
at heart, of a comprehenſion with the 
Viſſenters, he publithed, the ſame year, 
his treatiſe, entitled, The Rcaſonableneſs 
of Chriſtianity, as delivered in the Serip- 
tures, 

He employed the laſt years of his life 
entirely | in the ſtudy of tho Holy Scrip- 
tures. His ſtrength began to fail more 
remarkably than it had done at the en- 
trance of the ſummer of the year 170g, 
a ſeaſon, which, in former years, bad 


always reſtored him lome degrees of 
ſtrength. 


Ne lived ſome Nes after this; hich 


time he ſpent in acts of piety and devo- 


tion; and the day before his death, Lady 


Maſham being alone with him, and lit+ . 
ting by his bed-ſide, he exhorted her to 


regard this world only as a ſtate of prepa-. 
Tation for a better ; adding, that he had 
lived long enough, and thanked God for 


e paſſed his life io happily. . . 
He died 1704. 
Mr. Des Maizeaux obſerved, that : Mr. 


Locke had great knowledge o of the world 


and 


* 
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and of the buſineſs of it. He won 


— eſteem by his probity: his wiſdom, | 
1 


s experience, his gentle and obliging 
manners, gained him the reſpect of His 
inferiors, the eſteem of his equals, the 
friendſhip and confidence of thoſe of the 
higheſt quality“ 

Mr. Coſte ſays, that thoſe We! lived 
any time with Mr. Locke could not help 
obſerving in him one thing, which was, 


that he took delight in making uſe of his 


reaſon in every thing he did; and 2 
that was attended with any uſefuln 


ſeemed unworthy of his care; ſo that we 


may ſay of him what was ſaid of Queen 
Elizabeth, that he was-no leſs capable of 
ſmall things. than of great, He often 
uſed to ſay himſelf, that there was an art 
in every thing. 


Among the honours paid to our au- 


thor's ee may be mentioned that of 


the late Queen Caroline, who, on havin 


erected a pavilion in honour of philoſo- 
„ placed therein our author's buſt, on 
Aa love with Bacon, Newton, and Clarke, ©, 


as the four prime Engliſh philoſop hers. 


Dr. Towers has alſo paid, the lowing 
tribute to his memory, with reference to 


the general character of Mr. Locke 


that he was rendered truly illuſtrious 


his wiſdom and his virtue, by the difin- 
tereſtedneſs and uprighineſs of his con- 
duct, by his love of truth, and by his ar- 
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dent attachment to the great interefts of 
mankind. He analyſed the human mind, 
explained its operations, and illuminated 


the intellectual world by the ſagacity of 


his reſearches. He examined into the 
foundation of civil government, and 
maintained the juſtice, the reaſonableneſs, 


and the neceſſity of religious toleration, 


_ Helaboured to elucidate the Sacred Scrip- 


tures, to advance the - intereſts of revela- 


tion and of virtue; and his name will 


continue to be reverenced wherever learn- 


ing, liberty, and ee _ be Held 1 m 
ne n T2 8 
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| Joh MILTON. | 


eh Oun ir Pact: was 3 from 


an ancient family of that name, at 


- Milton, near Abingdon, in Oxfordſhire. 


The family had been long ſeated there, as 


appears by the monuments till to be Den 


in the church of Milton. His father pur- 


ſued the buſineſs of a ſcrivener. But a 


man of Milton's genius needs not have the 
circumſtances of birth called in to. 1 
him illuſtrious; he reflects the higheſt 
aer, agen his ig, which * 

om 


from bim'r more glory: than the longeſt de- 
ſcent of years can give. 
He was educated under a domeſtic tu- 
1 and likewiſe at St. Paul's ſchool, un- 
der Mr. Alexander Gill, where he made, 
by his indefatigable application, an extra- 
ordinary progreſs in learning. From his 
twelfth year he generally ſat up the great- 
eſt part of the night at his ſtudies, which 
occaſioning frequent head-achs, proved i 
very prejudicial to his eyes, and, in his 
own opinion, laid the eee of his 
future blindneſs. In the year 1625, he 
was entered at Chriſt” s college in Cam- 
bridge, under the tuition of Mr. Wil- 
liam Chappel, afterwards Biſhop of Roſs 
in Ireland. The ſame year he wrote a 
Latin elegy on the death of Dr. Andrews 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. _ 
After he had taken the degree of maſter 

of arts, in 163 t, he left the univerſity, 
and for the ſpace of five years lived with 


n his parents at their houſe at Horton, near 
at Colnbrook, in Buckinghamſhire, where 
e. his father, having acquired a competent 
as fortune; thought proper to retire, and 
n ſpend the remainder of his day 
r. In his retirement at Hartan Which 
a laſted five years, he read over all the 
he Greek and Latin authors, and. cloſely. ap- 
er plied himſelf to the ſtudy of hiſtory, and 
ſt | to e himſelf in — "eg 
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In the year 1634 he produced his 
Maſgue of Comus, performed at Ludlow 
Caſtle, before John Earl of Bridgewa- 
ter, then preſident of Wales. His poeti- 
cal fame, from the firſt appearance of his 
L Allegro and HI Pen yferofo, began to be 
circulated. | 

Upon the death of his mother, Milton 


obtained leave of his father to travel, and 


ſet out for France, accompanied only 
one ſervant, who attended him through 
all his travels. 

At Paris, he was introduced to the 


famous Hugo Grotius; from thence he 
went to Florence, Sienna, Rome, and 
Naples; in all which places he was en- 


tertained with the utmoſt civility by per- 


ſons of the firſt diſtinction. 


When our poet was at Naples, he was 
introduced to the acquaintance of Gio- 


vanni Baptiſta Manſo, Marquis of Villa, 


A Neapolitan nobleman, celebrated for his 
taſte in the liberal arts, to whom Taſſo 
addreſſes his Dialogue on Friendſhip,” | 
and whom he likewiſe mentions in * 
« Gieruſalemme Liberata,” with 


'honour. This nobleman ſhowed * 2 
dinary civilities to Milton, frequently vi- 


fited him at his lodgings, and accompa- 
nied him when he went to ſee the ſeveral 
curiofities of the city, © py 


- 


He 
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He arrived ſafe in England, alter an 
abſence of fiſteen months, in which he 


had ſcen much of the world, read the 


characters of famous men, examined the 
policy of different countrigs, and made 
more extenſive improvements than travel- 
lers of an inferior genius, and leſs pene- 


tration, ean be appel to do in double 


the time. 


After his return, 1641, he took an ac- 


tive part in the ferment of the nation, and 


wrote ſeveral pamphlets, that {ound many 
readers. 


He was alſo admitted th the ſervice of 
the commonwealth, and was made Latin 


ſecretary to the council of ſtate, who re- 
ſolved neither to write nor receive letters 


but in. the Latin tongue, which was com- 


mon to all ſtates. 
Juſt before the Reſtoration, he was re- 
moved from his office of Latin ſecretary, 


and concealed himſelf by the advice f 
his friends till the event of public affairs 


became tranquil. 

Dr. Johnſon: ret that Milton's 
Engliſh poems, though they make no 
promiſes of Parady/e Loft, have this evi- 


dence of genius, that they have a caft 


original and unborrowed. 


„ Thoſe who admire the benntics of 


this. great poet, ſometimes force their own 
Jadgment into falſe approbation of his 


pieces, and prevail upon themſelves 
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to > thipk that admirable which i is 5 only ſin- | 
__— 
Of the two pieces, G Allegro an N 
Penſeroſo, believe opinion is uniform; 
every man that reads them, reads them 
with pleaſure. 
og The greateſt of his ele perform: 
ances is the Ma/que of Cons, in which 
may very plainly be diſcovered the dawn 
or twilight of Paradiſe Laſt. Milton ap- 
pears to have formed very early that ſyſ- 
tem of diction and mode of verſe which 
tis maturer judgment approved, and from 
which he never endeavoured nor defired 
{o deviate. | 
„His Paradi/e Lift isa poem which, con- 
fidered with reſpect to deſign, may claim the 
firſt place, and with reſpect to performance 
the ſecond, among the productions of the 
human mind. 
hy the general conſent of critics, the 
Firſt praiſe of genius is due to the writer 
of an epic poem, as it requires an aſſem- 
blage of all the powers which are fingly 
ſufficient for other compoſitions. Poetry 
is the art of uniting pleaſure with truth, 
by calling imagination to the help of rea- 
n. 
To Adam and to * are given, dur- 
ing their innocence, ſuch ſentiments as 
innocence can generate and utter. Their 
| love 1s pure wenne and nent 
. . vene⸗ 


2 
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veneration; their repaſts are without 
luxury, and their diligence without toil. 
Their addrefes to their Maker, have little 
more than the volce of admiration and 
gratitude. Fruition left them nothing to 
alk, and Innocence left them nothing ta 
fear. 

To give the reader an * of the beauty 
and ſublimity of this poem, we willingly 
tranſcribe the W AMT INT? FM 


MORNING HYM N. 


Tusst are thy glorious works, Parent of Good! 

Almighty! thine this 'univertal frame FE 

Thus wondrous fair! thyſelf how wondrous then! N 

Unſpeakable! who ſitt'ſt above theſe heav'ne, 

To us inviſible, or dimly feen © 

In theſe thy lowlieſt works; yet thefe declare 3 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r ine. 5 

Speak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light. 

Angels; for ye behold him, and with ſongs 

And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 5 

Cirele his throne rejoicing; ye in heav'n, | 

On earth join all ye creatures. to extol _ 

Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end. 

Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, ; 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'd the ſmiling morn 

With thy bright cirelet, praiſe him in thy . $3 

While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 

Thou ſun! of this great world both eye and ſoul, - 

Acknowledge him thy greater; ſound his praiſe: 

In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 

And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt, 

Moon, that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'ſt 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies; 

And ye five other wand'ring fires, that move 

In e dance not without ſong, reſound 
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His praiſe, who out of darkneſs ecall'd up light. 
Aux, and ye elements, the elder birth | 
Nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

erpetual circle, multiform, and mix, 
And nouriſli all things; let your ceaſtleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. 

Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 

From hill or ſtreaming lake, dutky or grey, 

Till the fun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 

In henoùr to the world's great Author „ 
Whether to deck with clouds th? uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, , 
Riſing or falling ſtill advance his praiſe. : 
His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe foft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in fign of worſhip wave. 
Fountains, and ye, that warble as ye flow, 

elodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe, - 

Join voices all, ye living fouls; ye birds, 

That ſinging up to heav'n. gate aſcend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praiſe, - 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and-ftately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witneſs if JI be filent, morn en even, 

To hill or valley, fountain of freſh ſhade, 

Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, 
Hail, univerſal Lord! be bounteous till 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gather'd onght of evil, or conceal'd, 
W it, as now light diſpels the . 


The thoughts which are occaſionally 
called forth in the progreſs of this poem, 
are ſuch as could 1 be produced by an 
imagination in the highelt degree fervid 
and active, to which — were ſup⸗ 
| plied by inceſſant ſtudy and unlimited 
cuxiofity. The Heat of Milton's mind 
might be aid to ſublimate his learning, 
to throw off 1 5 work the fpirit of 


{cience, 


Jonn MUT. oy 129 
ſcience, a with its groſſer parts. 
—He had confidered creation in its whole 
extent, and his deſeri ptions are therefore 


learned, N 
« Of his moral ſentiments. it 18 8 


praiſe to affirm that they excel thoſe of 
all other poets; for this ſuperiority he 
was indebted to his acquaintance with the 
facred writings. 


«© Of Paradiſe Regained, the general judg- : 


ment ſeems now to be right, that it is in 


many parts elegant, and every where in- 


ſtructive. It was not to be ſuppoſed that 
the writer of Paradiſe Lof# could ever 


write without great effuſions of fancy, and 


exalted precepts of wiſdom. The baſis 
of Paradiſe Regained is narrow; a dia- 
logue without action can never pleaſe 


like an union of the narrative and drama- 


tic powers. Had this poem been written 
not by Milton, but by ſome imitator, it 
would have claimed and received univerſal 
praiſe. 

6 Hig great works were performed un- 
der diſcountenance, and in blindneſs, but 
difficulties vaniſhed at his touch; he was 


born for whatever is arduous, and his 
work is not the greateſt of heroic poems, 
only becauſe it is not he firſt.” He died 


1674. 


an. in ue folio. 
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Af plendid edition of Paradiſe Loft and 
Fare, has been juſt publiſhed by Mr. 
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SR ISAAC NEWTON. 


Th 


MX. ISAAC NEWTON; our great 


philoſopher, and prodigy of philoſo- 
phical and mathematical learning, was 


born at Woolſthorpe, in Lincolnſhire, on 
, in 1642. 


His father dying, Teſt him lord of that 


manor while he was yet a child. His 
mother did not neglect to take a becom- 
ing care of her ſon's education, and at 
twelve years of age put him to the free- 
' {ſchool at Grantham in the ſame county. 
It was not her deſign to breed him a ſcho- 


lar: but the youth ſhowed ſo little diſpo- 
fition to turn his thoughts any other way, 


and at the fame time tuck ſo cloſely to his 


books, that his mother concluded it beft 
to let him purſue the bent of his own in- 


clinations. For that purpoſe, the ſent 
bim back to Grantham, - whence, at 18 


years of age, he removed to Cambridge, 


where he was admitted into Trinity col- 
| Lege in the year 1660. 


The ſtudy of the e 15d 


been introduced into the univerſity in the 


beginning of this century. From that 


5 2 80 the elements of e and al- 


gebra 


— 
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gebra became generally one branch of a 


tutor's lectures to his pupils; but particu- 


larly Mr. Newton, at his admiſſion, found 
Dr. „ ee the moſt eminent mathema- 
tician of the time, fellow of his col- 
lege. 

Our author, therefore, by thus turning 
his thoughts to the mathematics, ſeems 
to have done no more than fall in, as well 
with his own particular ſituation, as with 
the general taſte of that time; but then 
it is univerſally confeſſed, he did it with a 


genius that was ſaperior to all that ever 


went before him. 

For a beginning, he took up Euclid's 
Elements; ; he run his eye over the book, 
and at fight was maſter of N propoſi- 
tion in it. 

About this time he obſirred, that the 
greateſt mathematical profeſſors were bu- 


fied in finding out improvements to tele- 
ſcopes, and he threw aſide all abſtracted - 


ſpeculations, to engage in this more uſeful 
ſtudy. 


He applied himſelf, in the year 1666, 
to the grinding of optic glaſſes of other 


figures than ſpherical, having no diſtruſt _ 


as yet of the homogeneous nature of light; 
but not hitting preſently upon any thing 
in this attempt which ſucceeded to his 


mind, he procured a glaſs priſm, in order 


to try the celebrated "phenomena. of co- 
66 G 6 lours, 
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jours, not long before diſcovered by Gri- 
maldi. 

He was much pleaſed at firſt with view 
mY the vivid brightneſs of the colours 


produced by this experiment, and became 


immediately ſurpriſed to ſee them in an 


ablong form; which, according to the 


received rule of refra&tions, ought to 


have been circular ; he therefore preſently 


| Invented an infallible method of deciding 


it, and this produced his New Theory of 


Light and Colours. 


Amidſt theſe thoughts, he was forced 


from Cambridge by the plague; however, 


he was far from paſſing away the hours in 
a negligence of thought in the country ; 


that he firſt ſtarted the hint that gave riſe 


on the contrary, it was here, at this time; 


to the ſyſtem of the world, which is the 
main ſubject of his Principia. 
In the year 1667 he was choſen fellow 


of his college, and took the degree of 


maſter of arts. His thoughts were now 
again engaged upon his newly- projected 


teleſcope by reflection; which, being a 


very uſeful invention, he was moſt deſir- 
ous to complete. This, therefore, he ſet 
Hhimſelf to find out, when Dr. Barrow re- 


figning. the mathematical chair at Cam- 


t Bi bridge to him, in November 1669, the 
1 buſfineſs of that profeſſorſhip interrupted | 


4 : 
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his attention to the r 
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As his thoughts had been for ſome time 
chiefly employed upon optics, he made 
his diſcoveries in that ſcience the ſubject 
of his lectures for the three firſt years 


after he was appointed mathematical pro- 


feflor. 


He had not finiſhed theſe ice e 


he was choſen Fellow of the Royal Soci- 


ety in January, 1672; and, having now 
brought his theory of light and colours 
to a great degree of perfection, he com- 
municated it to that ſociety firſt, to have 


their judgment upon it; and it was aſter- 


wards publiſhed in their Tranſactions of 
February, 1672. | 
le next reſumed his reflectin g tele- 
ſcope, the moſt immediately uſeful part of 
his optics. He ſeũt it to the Royal So- 


ciety, at their requeſt, together with a de- 
ſcription of it; which was afterwards 


publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 


tions for the year 1672. 


In 1680 he made ſeveral e 8 
obſervations upon the comet that then 


appeared; which, for ſome confiderable 


time, he took not to be one and the ſame, 


but two different comets, _ the opi- 
nion of Mr. Flamfteed. 


He publiſhed, under the care of Dr. 


Halley, 1687, his Phaloſophie Naturals . 


Principia Mathematica. From hence it 


appears, that this treatiſe, full of ſuch a 


varicty of profound inventions, was com- 
poſed 
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ed from ſcarcely any other materials than 


the few propoſitions he had previouſly laid 
down, in the ſpace of eighteen months. 


The ſecond edition, with great addi- 


tions and improvements ;by the wr, 
was printed in 1713. 


The third edition, with Rill further im- 


px algo by the author, was publiſhed 
at London, in 4to, under the. care of 


Henry, Pemberton, M. D. | | 
This book, in which our ke: had 
built a new ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, 
upon the moſt ſublime geometry, did not 


meet at firſt with all the applauſe it de- 
ſerved, and was one day to receive. 


Mr. Newton had, with an unparalleled | 


penetration, purſued Nature up to her 


moſt ſecret abodes, and was intent to de- 
monſtrate her reſidence to others, rather 


than anxious to point out the way by 


which he arrived at it himſelf. At laſt, 
when his worth came to be ſafficiently 
known, the approbation which had been 
ſo ſlowly gained became univerſal, and . 
nothing was to. be heard from all quarters 


but one general ſhout of admiration. _ 


«© Does Mr. Newton eat, or drink, or 


. Mleep, like other men?“ ſays the Marguis 


1 Hopital, one of the greateſt mathema- 
ticians of the age, to the Engliſh who 
viſited him: © 1 repreſent him to myſelf 
as: a celeſtial genius, e GET 
irom matter.“ 55 

After 
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After this, he was choſen one of the 


univertity repreſentatives in the conven- 


tion parliament, in 1688, in which he 
attended till its diſſolution. 


Charles Montague, being bred at the 
ſame college, obtained of the king, for 


Mr. Newton, in 1696, the office of war- 


den of the mint. This poſt put him in a 


capacity of doing ſignal ſervices in that 


affair, which was of ſo great importance 
to the nation; and, three years after, he 
was promoted to be maſter of the mint, a 


place worth from 12 to 1500/. per an- 
num, which he held till his death. 


The Royal Academy of Sciences at 


Paris having made a new regulation for 


admitting foreigners into that ſociety, Mr. 
Newton was immediately elected a mem- 
ber of that academy. 


In 17503 he was choſen preſident of the 


Royal Society; and he remained in that 


Honourable | ſation to the- time of his 
death. 


In 1704 he publiſhed, at Landei, i in 
4to, his Optics; or, a Treatiſe of the Re- 
flections, Refractions, Inflections, and 


Colours of Light. 


But his affiduous philoſophical: re- 


ſeatches for fo many years were far from 


being confined to the ſubject of light 
alone: on the contrary, all that we know 
of natural bodies ſeemed to be compre- 
hended in it; he had found out that there 
TE Was 
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_ was a mutual action at a diſtance between 
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light and other bodies; by which both 
the reflections and refractions, as well as 
inflections, of the en. were con- 


ſtantly produced. 


In 1505, Queen Anne, in eee | 


of his extraordinary merit; conferred the 


honour of knighthood upon him. From 


this period, until his death, he was em- 


loyed in various philoſophical reſearches, 

On Saturday morning, March 18, 
1726, he read the newſpapers, and dis 
courſed a long time with Dr. Mead, his 
phyſician, having then the perfect uſe of 
all his ſenſes and his underſtanding ; but 
that night he entirely loft them all ; and 
not recovering them after, he died on. the 
Monday following. 

His body, on the 28th of March, was 
conveyed to Weſtminſter abbey. The 
corpſe was interred juſt at the entrance 
into the choir, on the left band, where 
a ſtately monument was erected to his 
memory | 
- In contemplating his Sen mind, 

it preſently becomes a doubt which of 


theſe endowments. had the gréateſt ſhare 


in his compoſition; ſagacity, penetration, 
firength, or diligence. But he himſelf. 
ſpoke of his own abilities with great modeſty. 
One day, when one of his frignds had 
faid ſome handſome things of his extraor- 
dinary talents, Sir Iſaac, in an eaſy and 
WP % Ts . a : un- 
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unaffected way, aſſured him, that, for 
his own part, he was ſenſible that what- 


ever he had done worth notice was owing: 
to a patience of thought, rather than any 


extraordinary ſagacity which he was en- 


dowed with above other men. I keep 
the ſubject conſtantly before me, and 
wait till the firſt dawnings open ſlowly, 
by little and little, into a full and clear 


light.” 


He never thought either his merit or 
reputation ſufficient to excuſe him from 
any of the common offices of ſocial life. 
No ſingularities, either natural or af. 
fected, diſtinguiſhed him from other men. 

With reſpect to his religious ſeuti- 


ments, though he was firmly attached to 


the church of England, he was averſe to 
the perſecution of the non conform {is.— 


He was thoroughly perſuaded of the 


truth of revelation, and, amidſt the 
great variety of books which he had. 
conſtantly before him, that which he 


ſtudied with the rente eee was 


the BIBL E. | 
He did not negle& the opportunities of 
doing good, which the revenues of his 
[ny and a profitable employment, 
mproved by a Prudent e put 
into his power. 5 
After Sir Iſaac's death, there were found 
among his papers ſeveral diſcourſes _ 
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ſubjects of antiquity, hiſtory, divinity, 
chemiſtry, and mathematics; ſome of 
Wach have been nee | 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


ALEXANDER POPE was born in 
London, May 22, 1688, . of parents 

whoſe rank or ſtation was never aſcer- 
: tained: we are informed that his father 
Was of a family. of which the Earl of 
Downe was the head, and that his mother 
was. the daughter of W illiam Turner, 
Eiq. of Vork. 

This, and this only, is told by. Pope, 
who is more willing, as I have heard ob- 
\- ſerved, to ſhow what his father was not, 
than what he was. It is allowed that * 
grew rich by trade; but whether in a ſhop 
or. on the Exchange was never diſcovered, 
till Mr. Tyers told, on the authority 5 | 
Mrs. Racket, that he was a linen- "Craper 
in the Strand. 

Fope was, from his birth, of a conſti- 
tution tender and delicate; but is ſaid to 
have ſhown remarkable gentlencſs and 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition. The weakneſs 
of his body continued through bis life, 
| but the mildneſs of his mind perhaps 


ended 
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ended with his childhood. His voice, 
when he was young, was ſo pleaſing, 
* he was called, in fondnels, the: little 
Niglitingale. * 
Being not ſent early to ſchool, he was 
taught to read by an aunt; and when he 


was ſeven or eight years old, became a lo- 


ver of books. He firſt Jeatned to write, 
by imitating printed books; a ſpecies of 


penmanſhip in which he retained great 


excellence through his whole life, though 
his ordinary hand was not elegant. 
When he was about eight, he was 


placed in Hampthire, under Taverner, a 
Romiſh prieſt, who, by a method very 


rarely practiſed, taught him the Greek 
and Latin rudiments together. He was 
now firſt regularly initiated in poetry by 
the peruſal of Og gyIby's Tiers: and me 
dys's Ovid. 

From the care of Taverner, r 
whom his proficiency was conſiderable, 
he was removed to a ſchool at Twyford, 
near Wincheſter, and again to another 
ſchool about Hyde Park Corner; from 
which he uſed ſometimes to firoll to the 
play-houſe, and was ſo delighted with 
theatrical exhibitions, that he formed a 
kind of play from Ogylby's Thad. 

Of a youth fo ſucceſsfully employed, 
and fo conſpicuouſly improved, a minute 


account muſt be naturally deſired; but 


curioſity mult be contented with confuſed, 
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imperfect, and ſometimes improbable in- 
telligence. 


His primary and orleeginl purpoſe was 
to be a poet, with which his father acci- 


dentally concurred, by: propofing fubjects, 
and: obliging him to correct his perform- 


ances by many reviſals; after which the 
old gentleman, - when he was fatisfied, 
would ſay, hg. are good rhymes. 
The earlieſt of | Pope's productions is 
his Ode on Solitude, written before he was 
twelve. : 

He ſometimes imitated the En gliſh po- 
ets, and profeſſed to have weitien at 
fourteen his poem upon Silence. 

Next year he was deſirous of opening 


to himſelf new ſources of knowledge, by 


making himſelf acquainted with modern 


languages; and removed for a time to 
London, that he might ſtudy French and 
Italian. 


He then returned by. Binfield, and de- 


Htighted himſelf with his own poetry. He 
tried all ſtyles and many ſubjects. He 
wrote a comedy, a tragedy, an epic po- 
em, with | panegyrics on all the princes 


of Europe; and, as he confeſſes, thought 


87 hiinjelf the greateſt genius that euer WAS: 


Moſt. of his puerile productions were, 


by his maturer judgment, afterwards. de- 
ftroyed... _ 


From the age of ſixteen. the life a 


Pope, + as. an author, may be properly 


com- 
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computed. He now wrote his Patorals, 
which were ſhown to the pœts and critics 
of that time; as they well deſerved, "they 
were read with admiration. 

The account given by himſelf of his 
ſtudies was, that from fourteen to twenty 
he read only for amuſement, from twenty 
to twenty-ſeven for improvement and in- 
ſtruction; that in the firſt part of this 
time he deſired only to know, and in the 
ſeeond he endeavoured to judge. 

In 1709 was written the Eſſay on Criti- 
ciſm zza work which diſplays ſuch extent 
of comprehenfion, ſuch mcety of diſtinc- 
tion, ſuch acquaintance with mankind, 
and ſuch knowledge both of ancient and 
modern learning, as are not often attained 
by the matureſt age and longeſt W A 
ence.” ?. 

Not long after, he wrote the Rap e of 
the Lock, the moſt airy, the moſt 8 
nious, and the moſt N of all Bis 
compoſitions. 

Of the Epiſtle from Bio fa to Abelard, 
do not know the date.— This piece 
Was, however, not much his favourite in 
his latter years, though I never heard 
upon what principle he ſlighted it. 

In the next year (1713) he publiſhed 
Wi; indfor | Foreft; of which part was, as 
he relates, written at ſixteen, about the 
fame time as his — i 
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He next reſolved to try how far the fa- 
vour of the public extended, by ſoliciting 
a ſubſcription to a verſion of the /had, 
with large notes.—To. print by ſabſcrip- 
tion was, for ſome time, a acid pecu- 
liar to the Engliſh. - | 

The 1had was publiſhed volume by vo- 
ume, as the tranſlation proceeded; the 
four firſt books appeared in 1715. The 
expectation of this work was undoubtedly 
high, and every man who had connected 
his name with. criticiſm, or poetry, was 
defirous of ſuch 'a- book; -;, { „ 

While the volumes of his Homer were 
annually publiſhed, he collected his for- 
mer works (1717) into one quarto volume, 
to which he prefixed a Preface, written 
with great ſprightlineſs and elegance. 

The pubſication of the Iliad was s at laſt 


completed i in 1720. 


He gave in the following y year an | edi- 


tion of Shakſpeare. . \ 


Soon after: is ge: of the „ad, 


reſolving not to let the general kindneſs 


cool, be publiſhed propoſals for a tranſla- 


tion of the Odyſſe ey, in five Nolan for 


five guineas. 


On the En gliſh Ou y ey a critieiün was 
publiſhed by e at that time Prelec- 


tor of Poetry at Oxford, With this criti- 
eiſm Pope was fo little offended, that he 
| ſought the acquaintance of the , 
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who lived with him from that time in 
great familiarity, attended him | inchis laſt 
hours; and et memorials of his 
converſation. „ | 

In 1728 he began to put Atterbury's 
advice in practice, and ſhowed his ſatiri- 
cal powers by . publiſhing the Dunciad, 


one of his greateſt and moſt. elabarate' 


performances, in which he endeavoured 
to fink into contempt all the writers b 


whom. he had been attacked; and ſome 


others whom he en unable to defend 
themſelves. 5 

Wichout his. name, in 1733 was W 
limed the firſt part of the Eſſay on Man. 

The ſecond and third Epiſtles were 
publiſhed ; and Pope was, I believe, 
more and more ſuſpected of writing them: 
at laſt, in 1734, he avowed the fourth, 
and claimed the honour of a moral poet. 
Pope lived at this time among the great, 
with that reception and reſpect to which 
his works entitled him, and which he had 
not impaired by any private ien or 
factious partiality. 
It was ſaid, that, ike the _ was. at 
Richmond, Queen Caroline had declared 
her intention to viſit him. 

He publiſhed from time to time (be- 


* 1730 and 1740) Imitations of dif. 
ferent poems of Horace, generally with 


his name, and ese as was ſuſpected, 
without it. 
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In May 1744 bis death was approach- 
ing; on the ſixth, he was all day deliri- 
ous, which he mentioned four days after- 
wards as a ſufficient, humiliation of the 
W of man. 
In the morning, after the prieſt had 
en him the laſt ſacraments, he faid— 
There is nothing that is meritorious but 
virtue and friendſhip, and indeed friend- 
ſhip itſelf is only a part of virtue.“ 
He died in the evening of the goth 
day of May, 1944, ſo placidly, that the 
attendants did not diſcern the exact time 
of his expiration. He was buried at 
Twickenham, near his father and mother, 
where a monument has, been erected to 
him by his commentator, the my of 
Glouceſter. h 
Of his ſocial qualities, if an eftimate 
be made from his Letters, an opinion too 
favourable .cannot eaſily be formed; they 
exhibit a perpetual and unclouded efful- 
gence of general benevolence, and parti. 
- cular fondneks, There is nothing but li- 
berality, gratitude, conſtancy, and ten- 
derneſs. It has been ſo long ſaid as to be 
commonly believed, that the true charac- 
ters of men may be found i in their Letters, 
and that he who writes to his friend ys 
dis heart open before him. 
As a poet, in his day he uhqveticndbly 
had no rival: there is a harmony and 
Soc in his numbers that makes his 


. ſtyle 
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gyle his own. As a ſpecimen, we ſclect 


the following. lines 


© ON VIRTUE. 


Kxow thou this truth (enough for man to knew), 
« Virtue alone is happineſs below,” 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; 
The joy unequall'd if its end it gain, 
And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 


The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, . 


Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: | 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd; 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd ; . 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd; 

And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 
Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 

See the ſole bliſs Heav'n could on all beſtow! f 
Which who but feels can taſte, but thinks can know : 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
The bad muſt miſs; the good, untaught, will find; 
Slave to no ſect, who takes no private road, 

But looks through Nature, up to Nature's God: 
Purſues that chain which links th* immenſe 293 
Joins heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine; 

Sees, that no being any bliſs can know, 

But touches ſome above, and ſome below ; 
Learns, from this union of the riſing Whole, 

The firſt, laſt purpoſe of the human ſoul; | 
And knows where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 
All end, in Love or God, and Love or: Man. 


His works have been publiſhed in-va- 
rious forms and. fizes. The moſt uniform 
* to be had is that by Warton, 

Et : lately 
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; lately mpublicked: in 9 volumes octavo, 
and Wakefield's edition of ende in 
11 r volumes ditto. [507 51 
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\ MRS. ELIZABETH ROWE, || 
| "eo ELIZABETH ROWE, not more 
| admired for her fine writings by the 
us that did not know = than 
L —_— and loved by all ber acquaint- 
- ance, for the many amiable qualities of 
her heart, was bern at 9 in 80- 
merſetſhire, Sept. IT, 1674, being the 
eldeſt of three daughters of Mr. Walter 
Sing a gentleman of a good family. 
Mr. Singer was religiouſſy inelined, as 
he ſaid himſelf, when about ten years old, 
and never from that time neglected prayer, 
and, as far as he knew his on heart, had 
fincerel y endeavoured to keep a good 
conſcience; and he died, às he bad lived, 
April 18, 1719, full of that bleſſed calm 
and peace of mind and humble confi- 
| dence in the merey of God. What an in- 
mlſance of the power of religion, and the 
true dignity of human nature, when 
1 raiſed and ſupported. by the grace of God 
* 0008" the — * 2 -aechet erf 


one 
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one FED rightly conſiders ſuch examples, 


and how naturally they ariſe: out of the 
principles of the goſpel, firmly believed, 


and ſteadily practiſed upon, muſt be en- 


tirely perſuaded by them; perſuaded to 
embrace it, not merely as a pleaſing ima- 


gination, but a moſt ſacred truth. 
Thoſe who were acquainted with Mrs. 


Rowe in her childiſh; years, could not but 
have obſerved. a great many things not 


common in that age of life, which 
miſed the brighit t day that aſterwards eh 
ſued; and it muſt hike” been with pecu- 


er fatisfactiom that her ſatlier, in hom 


parental affection conſpited with ea 


trating diſcernment to heighten the — 5 


ſure, beheld the early dawnings of u great 


and * mind in bis charming Caugh- 
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When How received the firſt ſerious im- 
prefſions of religion does not appear; 
not unlikely it might be as ſbon as the 
was dapable of it, at once pereeiving her 


obligation to the Author of her being. 


Ol ;hor pious addreſſes, ſhe herfelf deus 


peaks: 8 infant hands were early 


litted up, and I ſoon learned to know / and 


acknowledge the God of my fathers.” 
Though ſhe had an unuſuab fprightlineſs 


in her temper, yet ſhe Was at the fame 
time bleſt with a turn of mind to noble 
and elevated ſubjects, that gave her a high 


reliſh for the pleaſures of devotion. © 


LEES * 2 There | 
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There is ſo great a ſimilitude between 
painting and poetry, as being each of 
them a pleaſing and judicious imitation of 
nature, and depending upon the beauty 
- and ſtrength of the imagination, that it 
is no way ſurpriſing, one who poſſeſſed 
this faculty in ſo high a degree of perfec- 
tion did very early diſcover an inclination 
to theſe two ſiſter- arts. 

She loved the pencil when the bad 
hardly ſtrength and ſteadineſs of hand 
ſufficient to guide it. She was alſo much 
delighted with muſic; chiefly of the grave 

and ſolemn kind, as beſt ſuited to the 
- grandeur of her ſentiments. 200 the ſub- 
| Imity of her devotion. 

But her ſtrongeſt bent was to poetry 
and writing. Poetry, indeed, Was her 
favourite employment, in youth her moſt 
diſtinguiſhing excellence. So prevalent 
was her genius this way, that her very 
proſe hath all the charms of verſe, with- 
out the fetters; the ſame fire and eleva- 
tion, the ſame bright! images, bold figures, 
rich and flowing diction. She could 
| hardly write a familiar letter but it bore 
the ſtamp of the poet. One of her ac- 
quaintance remembers to have heard her 
ſay, ſhe 5 to write verſes at twelve 
| years old. 
In the year 1696, the 22d of her age, a a 
collection of her Poems, on various occa- 
? + 3 ſions, 
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fions, was publiſhed, at the defire of two 
of her friends. 


As a proof of * dudlous mind, the 
bus ſaid 7; 


4. Fer rather would 15 in ſome humble cell, 
Diſtant from all that's gay, for ever dwell, 
Than waſte my flying hours, and thus divide 
My time, twixt folly; calumny, and pride; 
Still trifling, thus debaſe the gift of ſenſe, . 
And live the flave of dull N 


We ſelect the e as a ſpecimen 
of her poetic talents: 


OM WrrLE night in ſolemn triumph reigns, 
Aſcend, my ſoul, the heavenly plains; 
Thy flight to thoſe gay regions take: 
Angels and God are {till awake. 
The ſmiling ſtars will light thy way 
- To the 2 realms of day: 
While drowſy men with idle themes, 
Fantaſtic joys, and airy dreams, 
Are entertain'd; do thou converſe | 
With heaven, and heavenly ſtrains rehearſe ; 
Viſit the peaceful climes above, 
And through the fields of pleaſure rove 
Forget the ſcenes of care and ſtrife, 
And walk among the trees of life ; | 
Faſte the rich fruits of paradiſe, 3 
And bathe in flowing ſtreams of bliſs ?? 
Solac'd iu thoſe eternal ſprings, 5 5 
Wa, every "ROY, of mortal things.” ED 
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Though many of theſe poems are of 
the religious kind, and all of them con- | 
ſiſtent with the ſtricteſt regard to the i 
. H 7: OI rules . 
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rules of virtue, yet ſome things | in ER 
gave ber uneaſineſs i in advanced life. To 
a mind that had ſo entirely ſubdued its 
pa afſions, or devoted them to the honour 
of its Maker, and endued with the ten- 
dereſt moral ſenſe, what ſhe could not 
abſolutely, Approve,, ared unpardon- 
able; and, not Aust to have done 
nothing that injured the ſacred cauſe of 
virtue, ſhe was diſpleaſed with herſelf for 
having” written any thing that did not 
dixeciſy promote it. 
Her Paraphraſe of the 38th chanter Ar 
Jeb was written at the requeſt of Biſhop 
Kenn, Who was entertained in that fa- 
milly, and gained her a R deal of re- 
putation. = 4 bln 
She had no other tutor for the Frenet? 
and Italian languages than. the Honour. 
able Mr. Thynne, fon to the Lord 32 5 
count Weymouth, who willingly | 
that taſk upon bimſelf, and had the” 10 
to fee 155 fair ſcholar improve 
under his leſſons, that in a. Fol ln 
ſhe was able to read Taffo's Jeruſalem 
with great eaſe, | 
Her ſhining it: with the charms "of 
Her perſon and "converſation, had Pro 
cared her a great many admirers: but 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was the perſon re- 
ſerved by Heaven to be made "Happy. with 
this amiable woman. . _ 
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As Mrs. Rowe's exalted merit and ami- 


able qualities could hardly fail to inſpire 
the moſt laſting eſtcem, Mr. Rowe knew 


how to value that treaſure which the di- 
vine Providence had given to him. £ | was' 
ſome confiderable time after his marriage 
that he wrote to her a very tender ode, 
under the name of Delia. full of the 
warmeſt ſentiments of friendſhip and. al. 
fection. ; | 


Mr. ieee living very long to enjoy. 


the ſociety of his amiable wiſe, as 122 
after. his deceaſe as her affairs would pe 

mit, ſhe indulged her e * 
cli nations to ſolitude, by retiring to 


Frome, in Somerſetſhire, in the neigh- 5 
bourhood of which place the greater part 


of her eſtate lay. When ſhe forſook the 
town, the determined to return to it no 
more, but to conceal the remainder ef. 
her liſe in an abſolute retirement. 
It was in this receſs that the corgpoſec 
the moſt celebrated of ber works, Friend- 
ſhip., in Death. and the ſeveral parts. of 
the Letters Moral and Entertaining. „ 
« The drift of the Letters from the 
Dead is (as the late Dutcheſs of Somerſet 
expreſſes) ta impreſs the notion of the 
ſoul's immortality, without which all vir- 


tue and religion, with their temporal and 


eternal good conſequences, mult fall to 
the ground; and to make the mind con- 
traci, as it were unawares, an habitual 


H4 per- 
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(bon. of our future exiſtence, by 
writings built on that foundation, and 
8 — to ibe affections and imegina- 
: ont 1901 - 

+ xt may! Ao be added, that the defien 
both of theſe and the Letters Moral and 

- Entertaining, is, by fictitious examples 
of heroic virtue, and the moſt gerierous 

benevolence, to allure the reader to the 
practice of every thing that enflobles hu- 
man nature, and benefits the world. 

Mr. Cowley has . obſerved of Mrs. 

„ « that ſhe poſſeſſed ſo much 
frength and firmneſs of mind, and ſuch 
a perfect natural . goodneſs, as could not 
but perverted by the largeneſs of her wit, 
| + and was proof againſt the art of poetry 
| — atfelf.”. For the elegant Letters which 
gave occaſion to remark this diſtinction. in 
Mrs. Rowe's character as an author, are 
not only chaſte and innocent, but greatly 
| {et to the intereſt of 1 and 
- evidently deſigned, by repreſenting Virtue 

in all her genuine beauty, to recommend 
; ber to the choice and n of man- 

fo Her death, to prepare for which) the 

=; had made ſo much the buſineſs of her 
life, befel her, according to her wiſh, in ; 

her beloved receſs. She enjoyed an un- 

common ſtrength of conſtitution, and 

had paſſed a long ſeries of years with 

ſcarce 
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ſcarce any ee ſovere nan; to 
_ confine her to her bed. | 

On the day that ſhe was ; ike): with a 
diſtemper, which in a few hours proved 
mortal, ſhe ſeemed to thoſe about her to 
be in perfect health and vigour; and in 
the evening, about eight of the clock, ſhe 
converſed with a friend, with all her 
wonted vivacity, and not without laugh- 
ter, after which ſhe retired to her cham- 
ber, but expired a few minutes before 
two, on Sundey modus, n "wo 
1736-7. 50 

Mrs. Rowe ſeemed, by the gaiety ind 
cheerfulneſs of her temper, to be pecu- 
larly fitted to enjoy life, and all its in- 
nocent ſatisfactions: yet, inſtead of any 
exceſſive fondneſs for things preſent and 
viſible, her contempt for what ſhe uſed 
to term a low ſtate of exiſtence, and a 
dull round of infipid pleaſures, and the 
ardour with whieh ſhe breathed aſter the 
divine enjoyments of a future world, Were 
2 inconceivably great!: 1 

The news of her death wc the 
poor and diſtreſſed with inexpreſſible af- 
fliction; and at her doors, and over her 
grave, they bewailed the loſs of their be- 
neſact or, poured forth bleffings on her 
memory, and recounted to each other 
the gentle and condeſcending manner 
t with which the. had always heard their 
8 I 3 | Te- 
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 requicfts, and the numerous inflances is 
8 85 9 had , der en 


lobe -16NATIUS SANCHO. 12 
| Tuns beet the negro was bbra in 
1729, on board a ſhip in the ſlave- 
trade, a a few days after it had quitted the 
coaſt of Guinea for the Spaniſh Weſt 
Indies, and, at Carthagena, he received 
from the hand of the biſhop baptiſin, and 
the name of Ignatius. 

At little more than two years old, his | 
ET Yay brought him to England, and 
gave him to three maiden fiſters, refident 
at Greenwich, whoſe prejudices had un- 
bappily taught them that African igno- 
rahce was the only ſecurity for his obedi- 
..ence, and that to enlarge the mind of 
their ſlave would go near to emaneipate 
His perſon. | 
The late Duke of Montage lived on 
| Blackheath : he accidentally ſaw the little 

o, and admired i in him a native frank- 
neſs of manner as yet unbroken by ſervi- 
tude, and unrefined by education he 
brought bim e home to the dut- 
* 3 
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. ae — for reading with 
ents..0 rongly, recom - 
—— to his Mille 115 9 5 5 of cul- 
8 a genius of ſuch apparent ferti- 
it 

His miſtreſſes, however, were inflexi- 
ble, and even threatened, on angry occa- 
fions, to return Ignatius Sancho to his 
African ſlavery.” The love of freedom 
had increaſed with years, and began to 
beat, high in his boſom; and his intention 
was to abandon the family. 1 

His noble patron being dead, Ignatius 
| therefore. flew- to the. 1 for, protec- 

tion, who difmiſſed him with reproof.— 
=: retired from her preſence in a ſtate of 
deſpondency for his. ſituation; hut the. 
dutcheſs ſecretly admired his. character, 
and at length conſented. to. admit him into 
her houtchold, where he. remained as but- 
ler till her death, when he ſound him- 
ſelf, by her grace's bequeſt and, his. own 
economy, poſſeſſed of 70). i in maney, and 
an annuity of 30. 2 

We are ſorry, to remark, that 2 
which to many would have been produc: 
tive of gaiving Aa tie fte; as. nat 


Sz #F*© TE 


on naturally 144 A Ne PG, of, Ry 
can texture into indolence; aud that, 
with the generous mind of Ignatius, com 
sie drained the purſe. 

II 6 Ie 
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He therefore turned his mind once 
more to ſervice, and was retained a few 
months by the chaplain at Montagu- 
houſe. That roof had been ever auſpi- 
cious to him; and the preſent duke ſoon 
Placed him about his perſon. 
Towards the cloſe of the year 177 3 
repeated attacks of the gout and corpu- 
lence rendered him incapable of farther 
attendance in the duke's ſamily. 8 
At this criſis, the munificence wah 
had protected him through various viciſſi- 
tudes did not fail to exert itſelf; with the 
reſult of his own frugality, it enabled him 
and his wife to ſettle themſelves in a ſhop 
of grocery, where mutual and rigid in- 
duſtry decently maintained a numerous 
family of children, and where a life of 
domeſtic virtue engaged private patron- 
age, and merited public imitation. | 

Of a negro, a butler, and a grocer, 
| there are but ſlender anecdotes to animate 
the page of the biographer; but it has 
been held neceflary to give ſome ſketch of 
the very fingular man whoſe letters have 
engaged ſo many readers, and which en- 

titled and ſecured to him the protection of 
| e great and the friendſhip of the lite- 
3 they diſplay ſuch prooſs of epiſto- 
laky talents, of rapid and juſt conception, 
of wild patriotiſm, and of univerſal phi- 
lanthropy, as evidently prove that the 
klin of the reaſoning faculties does 


or: 
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not depend on the peculiar colour of the 
tin, and ſhows that an untutored African 
may poſſeſs hos arp? abilities with an Fön 


Fe The late Datchefſes of Queenibatryi — | 
Northumberland preſſed forward to ſerve 
our author; and Garrick and Sterne were 
well acquainted with Ignatius Sancho. 
A commerce with the Muſes was ſup- 
ported amid the trivial and momentary! 
interruptions of a ſhop ; the Poets were 
| ſtudied, and even imitated. with- ſome 
ſucceſs. n 
Such was the man whoſs ſpockdh phitts 
ſpliers and anatomiſts have endeavoured 
to degrade as a deterioration of the hu- 
man; and ſuch was the man whom Pul- 
ler, with a benevolence and quaintneſs of 
phraſe peculiarly his own, accounteth- 


a God's i image, a cut in ebony.” 


He who cold penetrate the interior 
of Africa, might, in all probability, diſ- 
cover negro arts and polity, which could 
bear little analogy to the ignorance and 

eo of ſlaves in the ſugar-iſlands, 
decoyed in infancy, and brutalized under 
the wins and the taſk-maſter. _ | 

And he who ſurveys the extent of in- 
tellect to which Ignatius Sancho had at- 
tained by /e//-education, will perhaps con- 
clude, hat perfection belonging to man 

190 "2 
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18:confined to no ſoil in defianee of that 


wild opinion, „which,“ ſays! a learned 


writer of theſe times, ( reſtrains the ope- 


rations of the mind to particular regions, 


and ſuppaſes that a luekleſs mortal may 


be horn in a degree of latitude 0 ee 


too low ſor wiſdom or for wit. 


He died 1780.— His letters * e 
r Hi 2 gd 
To record thoſe thoughts. kick 31 
bad a place in the boſom of our honeſt 
African, we ee nen FOE ow 
Beins Jetter i 


= | ChailesiNtret; Feb. 74. 1768. 71 


i My worthy and much-reſpefed Friend, WM 
= Yovn friendly letten convinced me | 
that you are ſtill the ſame and gave, in 
that — a ten ſold pleaſuro: Vo 
carried out (through God's grace) an ho- 
neſt, friendly; heart, à clear, diſcerning, 
head, and a ſoul impreſſed with every 
humane feeling. That you are fall. the 
ſame—T- repeat it—gives, me more joy 
than the certainty. would of your being 
worth ten jaghires:—1 dare ſay you will: 
ever remember that the trueſt Worth is, 
that of the mind tbe bleſt rectitude. of 
the heart the conſcience unſullied with 


guilt the undaunted noble eye, enriched, 
with innocence - peace dancing in the 
beart, and (health ſmiling in the face. 


e theſe be ever thy companions !—. 
and 
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and ſor riches, you will ever be more than: 
vilgarly ick. 

© You have a turn for! refteation, and 
a ſteadineſs, which, aided by the beſt of 
ſocial diſpofitions, muſt ale your com- 
pany. much coveted, and your perſon 
loved Forgive me, for preſuming to 
dictate, when I well know you have 
many friends much more able from Know- 
ledge and better _—_— * —_— 
better will. Ne 
. You Wil of cotirſe make men and 
things your ſtudy their different genius, 
aims, and paſſions: you will alſo note 
climes, buildings, ſoils, and products, 
which will be neither tedious nor unplea- 
fant. If vou adopt the rule of nig 
every evening your remarks on the pall 
day, it will be a kind of friendly the-. 
_ between you and yourſelf, wherein 
you may ſometimes happily become your" 
SOR monitor ;—and ag thoſe little 
notes will afford you a rich fund, 'when-' 
ever you ſhall be inclined to re: trace paſt 
times and places. —I-ſay nothing upon che 
ſcore of religion for, I am clear, every 
good affection, every ſweet ſenſibility, 
every heart- felt Jeu Lahami; polite- 
neſs, charity—all, all are ages oy from 
that ſacred hiring of iu 

I have nothing more 0 ay.” Conti 
nue in right thinking, you will of courſe 
act well: in well. doing; you will . 

1 e 
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the favour of God, and the love of your 
endet nen whom pray reckon 


Yours faithfully, | 


_ I6naTivs SANCHO. 


A 
* 
2 
\ 4 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


| If 3 to be a kind of reſpect 0 to 

the memory of excellent men, eſpe- 
"cially of thoſe whom their wit and learn- 
ing have made famous, to deliver ſome 
account of themſelves, as well as their 
Works, to poſterity : for this reafon, how 
fond do we ſee ſome people of diſcovering 
any little perſonal ſtory of the great men 
of antiquity ! their families, the common 


accidents of their lives, and even their 
features, have been the F of critical 
- Inquiries. 5 


ö D . sann SPEARE, the father of 


the Engliſh theatre, the great poet of na- 


ture, and the glory of the Britiſh ae 
Was deſcended of a reputable family a 


- Stratford upon Avon. His father, 47 


4 


who was in the wool trade, and dealt 


confiderably that way, bag ten children, 
1 | - 
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of whom our immortal poet was the eld- 
eſt, and was born April 16, 1564. 
At a proper age he was put to the free- 
ſchool in Stratford, where he acquired the 
rudiments. of grammar-learning. His 
father, however, had no deſign to make 
a ſcholar of him; on the contrary, he 
took him early from ſchool, and employed 
him in his own buſineſs ; but he did not 
continue long in it, for, happening to fall 
into acquaintance with ſome perſons who 
followed the practice of deer-ſtealing, he 
was prevailed upon to engage with them 
in robbing Sir Thomas Lucy's park, near 
Stratford. The injury being repeated 
more than once, that gentleman was pro- 
voked lo enter a proſecution againſt the 
delinquents; and Shakeſpeare, in re- 
venge, made him the ſubje&q of a ballad, 
Which, tradition ſays, was pointed with 
ſo much bitterneſs, that it became unſaſe 
ſor the author to ſtay any longer in the 
| country. 
+ GS eſcape the law, he fled to London, 
where, as might be expected from a man 
of wit and humour, in his circumſtances, 
he threw himſelf among the players. — 
His firſt admiſſion into the play-houſe was 
ſuitable to his appearance; a ſtra | 
and ignorant of the art, he was glad to 
be taken into the company in a very mean 
rank; nor did his performance recom- 
mend him to any * 
MF 4 
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The TI of an under-actor neither en- 
gaged nor deſerved his attention; it was 
far from: filling, or being adequate to the 
powers of his mind; and therefore he 
turned the advantage which that ſituation 
afforded him to a higher and nobler uſe. 
Having, by practice and obſervation, ac- 
quainted ime with the mechanical eco 
nomy of the theatre, his native genius 
ſupplied the reſt: but the whole view of 
his firſt attempts in ſtage. poetry being to 
procure a ſubſiſtence, he directed his en- 
deavours ſolely to hit the taſte and hu- 
mour that then prevailed amongſt the 


meaner ſort of people, of whom his au- 


dience was generally compoſed; and, 


therefore, his images of life were drawn 
from thoſe of an inferior rank. But when 
bis performances had merited the protec- 


tion of his prince, and the encourage- 


Laws 


Yer." Wives of Windſor. 


ment of the court had ſucceeded to that 
of the town, the works of his riper. 
Years. were manifeſtly raiſed above the le- 
vel of his former productions. 

It. is faid, that, Queen Elizabeth was 0 


much pleaſed with the delightful charac- 
ter of Sir John Falſtaff, in the two parts 
Ig the Fourth, that ſhe artnet 


the author to continue it for one play 


' more, and to ſhow the knight. in love; 


which he. executed inimitably, in The 


> 


* 
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The names of his trons are now un- 
known, except that of the Earl of South-' 
ampton, who 1s particularly honoured by 
him in the dedication of two poems, Ve- 
nus and Adonis, and The Rape of Lu- 
CE. -- 5 

In the be inning of Kin James the 
Firſt's reign Fe? not ſooner) g was one 
of the principal managers of the play- 
houſe, and continued in it ſeveral years 
afterwards; till, having ſuch a fortune as 
ſatisfied his moderate wiſhes and views in 
life, he quitted the ſtage and all other 
buſineſs, and paſfed'the remainder of his 
time in an honourable eaſe, at his native 
town of Stratford, dymg April 23, 1616. 

He was interred” among his aneeſtors, 
on the north ſide of the chancel, in the 
great church of Stratford, where there is 
a handſome monument erected for him. 

In 1740 another very nohle one was. 

raiſed to his memory, at. the public ex- 

penſe, in Well minſter- abbey, an ample 
contribution for this purpoſe being made, 
upon exhibiting his tragedy of Julius Cæ- 
far, at the theatre. royal in Drury-lane, 15 
April 28, 17238. 

In the Biographia Dramatica is a liſt of 
our uitor s plays, ſpecifying. the years in 
which they are ſeverally ſup pole to have 
been written. The 5 of them 
is e 'f from that of Mr. Malone, the- 


accu- 
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accuracy of which, not 6-0 been ke 
puted, we may preſume has received the 
ſanction of the learned. 

As there may be an uſeful leſſon gained 
by the due obſervance of Cardinal Wol- 


ſey's laſt words to Gee we tran- 
ſcribe. them: 


Sab r, 1 did not think to ſhed a tear 
In all my miſeries, but thou haſt forc'd me, 
Out of thy honeſt truth, to play the woman—— _. 
Let's dry our eyes; and thus far hear me, Cromwell, 
And when I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 
And ſleep in dull, cold marble,” where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard, ſay then I taught thee; 
Say, WoLsEy, that once rode the waves of glory, 
And ſounded all the depths and ſhoals of honour, 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to Tie 1 m; ; 
A ſure and ſafe one, though thy maſter miſs*d it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruin'd me: | by: 
Cromwell, 1 charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that fin fell the angels; how can man then 
(Tho? th' image of his Maker) hope to win by't ? 
Love thyſelf laſt ; cheriſh thoſe hearts that wait 3 3 
Corruption wins not more than honeſty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To filence envious tongues. Be juſt, and fear not. 5 
Let all che ends thou aim'ſt at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and Truths; ; then if thou fall'ſt, 0 
| Cromwell, 
Thou fall'ſt a bleſſed martyr. Serve 8 king—— 
And-pr'ythee lead me in - 
There take an inventory of all I have, arr 
To the laſt penny, tis the king's. My robe, 
And my integrity to Heav'n, is all «+ | 
I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had 1 but ſerv'd my God with half the zeal 
I ſerv'd my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked tc to mine enemies. 15 
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It is very ſingular that no veſtige, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, of this great man's 

Writings, has ever been found. 

His works have been publiſhed by Mr. 

Steevens, in 1 5 volumes octavo. | 


WILLIAM STRAHAN, Esa. 


ILLIAM STRAHAN, Eſq. a very emi- 
nent printer, was born at Edinburgh, 
1713, and apprenticed there to the pro- 
feſſion which he purſued through life. 
Coming early to London, with no de- 
| pendence but on his own induſtry, his 
capacity, diligence, and. probity, raiſed 
him at length to great eminence. - Indeed 
to firiking : an example of ſucceſsful perſe- 
verance in honelt induſtry cannot be too 
| ſtrongly recommended to my younger 
readers; and I ſhall be excuſed, perhaps, 
if, anxious to promote its effects, I dwell 
Aa little on this ſubject. _ | . 
Sober, diligent, and attentive, whale his 
emolaments were forſome time veryſcanty, 
Mr. Strahan contrived to live rather with- 
in than beyond his income, and cheriſhed 
with good effect that happy flow of ani- 
mal ſpirits that is not eafily diſcouraged 
by unpromiſing appearances. 


By 
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By him who: can lock with firmneſs 
u upon difficulties, their conqueſt is already 


half achieved; but the man on © whoſe 


heart and ſpirits they lie heavy will ſcarce- 


ly be able to bear up againſt their preſ- 


ſure. The forecaſt of timid, or the diſ- 
guſi of too delicate minds, are very un- 
fortunate attendants for men of buſi neſs, 
who, to be ſucceſsful, muſt. often puſh 


| improbabilities, and bear with mortifica- 


tions. ; 


Mr.. Strahan' s abilities in 3 proſeſſion, 
accompanied with perfect integrity and 
unabating diligence, enabled him, after 
the firſt; difficulties were overcome, to get 
on with rapid ſucceſs ; and he was one of 


the moſt. flouriſhing men in the trade, 
when, in the year 1770, he purchaſed a 


Thare of the patent for Sang 's, primer of 


Mr. Eyre. 


Having now attained! the firſt great OY 


FA. of Tones wealth, Mr. Strahan 


oked with a very allowable ambition on 
the ſtations of political rank and emi- 


nence, and in the year 1775 was elected a 


member of parliament for Malmſbury, in 
Wiltſhire, with a very Mluſtrious col- 


league, the Hon. C. J, Fox, and in the 
ſuecceding parliament for Wootton-Baſ- 


y ” 4 * 


ſet, in the ſame county; but, feeling 


: ſome decline in his health, which had ra- 


* fuffered from the ww Os antl 
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late hours with which the Political war- 
fare in the laſt parliament had been at - 
tended, he did not ſhow any deſire to re- 
ſame his ſituation in the new vas” -* | 

This decline gradually increaſing, put ; 
an end to his life July 95 1. in we 
74ſt year of his age. 

The uninterrupted health and hap} nens 
which: accompanied Mr. Strahan through 
a career of above half a century, proves 
honeſty to be the beſt policy, temperance 
the greateſt luxury, and the<effential du- 
ties of life its moſt agreeable amuſement. 
In his elevated fortune none of bis 
former acquaintance ever accuſed him of 
neglect. He attained proſperity without 
envy, enjoyed wealth without pride, and 
diſpenſed! bounty withont oſtentation 

Aſter the example of his old friend 408 
neighbour, Mr. Bowyer, he bequeathed 
1000“. lo the company of ſtationers; the 
intereſt to be divided in and ustieg9 of: of. | 
each; amongſt infirm old Prins; PE 
whom one half are to be natives of Eng- - 
land or Wales, and thy other half-of | 
North Britain. n 
Endued with much ie capacity n 
an attentive obſervation- of life; Mr. Stra- 
han owed bis riſe to that ſtation of opu- 
lende and reſpect Which he attained, ra- 
ther to his own talents and exertion, than 
to any accidental occurrence of favour- 
able or fortunate citcumſtances. 


Letter- 


— 
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Letter- writing was one of his favourite 
iter te; ; and among his correſpond- 
ents were men of ſuch eminence and 
talents as well repaid his endeavours to 
entertain them. One of theſe was the 
celebrated Dr. Franklin, originally a 
printer, like Mr. Strahan, and his fellow- 
workman in early life in a printing-houſe 
in London, whoſe friendſhip and corre- 
n he continued to enjoy till his 
death. 5 
I There are ſtations of acquired greatneſs 
which make men proud to recall the low- 
neſs of that from which they roſe. The 
native eminence of Franklin's mind was 
above concealing the humbleneſs of his 
origin. Thoſe only who poſſeſs no in- 
trinſic elevation are afraid to ſully the 
honours to which accident has raiſed them 
by the recollection of that obſcurity whence 
they ſprung. Of this recollection Mr. 
Strahan alſo was rather proud than 
aſhamed ; he neither. triumphed over the 
inferiority of thoſe he had left below him, 
nor forgot the equality in which they had 
formerly ſtood. His advice was hays 
ready to direct youth, and his purſe open 
to relieve indigence. | 
- If among the hog * buſy ranks 
of mankind, this ſhort account can afford 
an encouragement to the induſtry of thoſe 
who are beginning to climb into life, or 
furniſh a leſſon of moderation to thoſe 
133 who 
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who have attained its height; if to the 
firſt it may recommend honeſt induſtry 
and ſober diligence, if · to the latter it 
may ſuggeſt the — ancient feHowtſhip 
and early cohnexion, or cheer one hour 
of i: deſpondeney or diſcontent to the 
young ; the higher and more refined 
ciaſs of my readers will forgive the fa- 
miliarity of the example, and conſider 
that it is not from the biography of heroes 
or of flateſmen that inſtances can be drawn 
to prompt the bo, ct of the bulk of 
mankind, or to excite the uſeful, though 
leſs ſplendid, virtues of Ren and do- 
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Fos THOMSON, the ſon at a mi- 
J niſter well eſteemed for his piety and 
diligence, was born September 7, 1700, 
at Ednam, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, of: 
which his father was paſtor. | The reve- 
nue of a pariſh in cotland is ſeldom 
large, and it wWas er in commiſera- 
tion of, the difficulty with which Mr. 
Thomſon ſupported his family, 8 
nine children, that: Mr. Toons. a 

neighbouring miniſter, diſcovering in 
aT44153 I James 


be 
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James juncommgn: promiſes oft "SEG ex· 
cellence, undeitobk 40 ſuperintend his 
_ ellueatioh,.,fandoprovide; hie books. 4 
« Herwhis, tawght: the; common rudiments 
of learning at the fehool of; Jedburgh, 4 
place. 5710855 ha delights ee his 
poem of Aulum. 8 autlork L. Learn! 
It is laid, on every New. .year's day he 
| 2 into the firdcall the producyans of, 
the 0 e G, 
e Fool b he was. removed to 
Edinburgh, where he had not reſi deditw o 
years when his father died, and left all 
his children to the care of their mother, 
who raiſed upon her little eſtate what-mo-; 
ney a mortgage could afford, and, re- 
moving with her family to. Edinburgh, 
lived to ſee her fon rifing into eminence. 
He eaſily diſcovered that the only ſtage 
on which a poet could appear, with any 
| Hope of advantage, was London; a. 
place too wide for the operation of petty 
competition. and private malignity, where 
mexit might ſoon become coſpicins, an 
would find friends: a8 ſoon as iter be ; 
reputable to befriend it. T9 
At his arrival, he 1 FE way to Mr. 
Mallet, then tutor to the ſons of the Duke 
of Montroſe. He had recommendations 
to ſeveral [perſons of conſequente, : Which 
he had tied carefully up in bis handker- 
chief; but as he! paſſed —— the ſtreet, 
with. the. gaping * * of a new- 
3 Comer, 
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comer, his attention was upon every. with 8 
rather than is pocket, and his magazine, 
| of credentials was ftolen from him. Mun, 
'His firſt Yao. Was of a pair of ſhoes, | 
For the ſupply of all his 1 | 

whole fund as res 1 os 


5 


1 25 1 0 ve Wy 4 : 
' Winter was dedicated to 77 81 7 


Compton, hut attracted”. no re 
him t6 the author; till Aaro n Rt H 3 
ened his attention by ſome N 1 ; 
to Thomſon, and publiſhed; in one of the 
newſpapers, Whic .cenſi nſared the great for 
their negle& of ingenious men. Thom-, 
ſon then receivell e toned of one 
gon, « ks ll 

The next year. (1 1 727) he gigen 
himſelf by the Pede of Summer, i in) J. 
ä purſuance « of: bigs e a 

© Spring was. ikea” the. year follow , 

ing, with a dedication; toi the: Counteſs _ | 
Hertford ; whoſe practice it Was to invite, 
every ſummer, ſome pòet into tlie country, 0 
to bear her verſes and aſſiſt her ſtudiès. 

Autumn, the ſeaſon to which he Site, 
and Summer are Preparatory, "Mill een 
ed unſung, and was delay 5 kill lie Pub y 
lifhed (1730) his works colledied, gh 

There 155 ſomething ſo expreſſive and d. 
beautiful i in the U r lines of our au- 
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2555 ＋ rr a quiet, friendſhip, books, 


Till evening comes at laſt, ſerene and mild: 
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thor,” that we encourage the hope that to 
Live them a place da wil Salih ood 


? * 


121 by. 

| at 05 Donefc Epi, . 
4 * "nTE} ; 
ene tur taſk to rear the tender bote, 
Th teach the young idea how to ſhoot, | 55 
To pour the freſh inſtruſtion o'er the mind, cops 


To breathe: mares ſpirit, and to fix 


Oh generous 7 e in the glowing breaſt, © 4 
ht peak the joy! ye whom the ſudden tear MN 2 We: 
Sur pres ofter often, " while you look around, 15 
W rikes your eye but ſights of bliſs; eee 
ature preſſing on the heart: en FIAT) 
An elegant ſulfiecteney, content, 


@altern 1 uſeful life, hose >. Tr 
bal aa virtue, and: approving ihn Rs 

Theſe are the matchlefs Joys of virtuous love; wy 1,2 

And, thus their moments fly, The, Seaſons . 

As ceaſeleſs round a jarring world they roll, 0 1 

Still fing them happy; and conſenting Spring 

Slleds here own roſy garland on their heads: 


TBE 


When after the long vernal day of life, TITER 
(Jamo d more, as mare reſemblance bells {> 
With many a proof of collected love, * _ 2 8 = : = 
Together down they fink in ſocial Mleep; We ot 
Tognhet freed, their gentle ſpirits fix 


To o Fepes where: love yu do 8 immortal gn, M4; 
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az: which raiſed ſuch expeciation 


5 1 every rehearſal was dignified with a 


fplendid e eee collected to anticipate 


1 the delight gk was Preparing. 0 2 7 
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Thomſon was, not long aſterwards, by 
thi influence of Dr. Rundle, ſent to tra- 
vel with Mr. Charles Talbot, the eldeſt 
ſon of the chancellor. He was yet young 
enough to receive new impretlions, to 
have his opinions rectified, and his views 

enlarged; nor can he be ſuppoſed to have 
wanted that curioſity Which is inſeparable 
from an active and comprehenſive mind. 
His next performance' was Liberty, a 
Poem, which failed of that fucceſs the 
author had promiſed Himſelf. 

Thomſon now live&in'eaſe bod plenty 
and ſeems for a while to have ſuſpended 
his poetry; but be was ſoon called back 
to labour We the N of. the chancel- 
lor. t 21 a 2 

He now relapſed. 40 bis enter ind 
gence, and produced,” in 17/38, the tra- 
gedy of Aganiemmou, ieh was much 

| ſhortened in the repreſentation. WN t 

His next work (1745) was Tancred FTE 
Sigiſmunda, the ot ces of all his 
tragedies; for it ful keeps: an turn 7 - 
the ſtage. 

His friend Mr. Lyttelton was now in 
power, and conferred upon him the of- 
fice of ſurveyor- general of the Leeward 
Iſlands; from which, when his deputy was 
paid, he ee about three hundred 
pounds a | 

The laſt . that he lived to pübliſi 
was the Caftle of Indolence, which was 


1:3 many 
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ADJ EATS cars. under his hand, but was. at 
laſt iniched with, great accuracy 
„He Was ny at eaſe, but was not long 
to enjoy it; for, by taking cold on the 
| water, between London and. Kew, he 
caught a diſorder, which, with ſome care- 
leis, £xalperation,. ended in a fever that 
put an end to his lite, Auguſt. 275; 4546, 
He. was buried in the church of Rich- 
mond, and a monument has been erected 
10 his memory in Weſtminſter abbey. 
Mr. Park has paid the following tribute 
of. reſpect to the memory of our poet, in 
2. collection 5 n Ante y ache 


Lis written in an We . Themfot, 
ieee compoſed his Signs > STS 
SH rare il b E 
Arr 141 Spirits, who forſook. „our thy, | 

+ whiſper charmed ſounds in THOMSON“ ear, wy 
Ot, ſhaded from the k n of yroffer eye, Tongs 
Did to the bard in holy trance appear & 
OL the ſacred. e vas dea 


| every leaf inweave a druid-ſpell 

"And {ay to the profane, ſhould fuch com bent, 
Here did hie woddland-pilgrim form hits ceff; 
Tae prieſt of nature here his temple . 

And, raid the. incenſe of his ſong ou high 
With ſylvan, honours was his altar 9 1 

His barp was turi'd to heavenly pfafmiſtfy; inn, 
Here did he pour to Nerels (BS f. de Krafg 15-214 
1064 ſoup u ſeorn the worlſhi p, ſlrun ide fine. 


| 7 — 5 writer, he 1 is cutitled; to one praiſe 
of the eee kind: aus; numbers, his 
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pauſes, his diction, are of his own growth, 
without tranſcription, without imitation,” 
He thinks in a peculiar train, and he 
thinks always as a man of genius; he 
looks round on nature and on life, with 
the eye which” nature” beſtows only on 
poet; the eye that diſtinguiſhes, in every 
thing preſented to its view, whatever thefe 
is om Which imagination can delight to be 
I and wes mind that at once 
comprehends thewalt; and attends' to'the 
mabriater. The fesdef off the Seaſons *wort- 
ders that he never ſaw before what Them 
ſom ſhows him,-and®that he never Jer has 
felt what Thomſon impreſſes. 
His deſeriptions of extended ſcenes and 
general effects bring before us the whole 
maguificence of nature, whether pleaſing | 
or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the 
ſplendour. of Summer, tlie tranquilſity of 
Autumn, and the horror of Miner, take, 
in their turns, poſſeon of the mind. 
The poet leads us through the aplar- 
ances of things as they are ſuccefively 
varied hy the vieifitudes: of - the „ear, d 
imparts 10 us ſo much of his own fm a 
aſm, that our thoughts K pand with ais 
8 _ TEES with hens denied 
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Ene WATTS» was *. 1 7 £7, 1 2674, 
Southampton, where his father, 6 
4 5 name, kept a boarding-ſchool al 
young gentlemen, though common-repont 
him a ſhoemaker. He appears, 
from | the narrative of Dr. Gibbons, to 

N been neither indigent nor illiterate. 

I Tfaac, the eldeſt of nine children, Was 
given, to books from his infancy; and be- 
gan, we are told, to learn Latin when he 

Was four years old, 1 ſuppoſe, at home. 

He was. afterwards taught Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, by Mr. Pinhorn, a.clergy- 

man, maſter of the. free-ſchool at South- 
ampton, to whom the gratitude of bus 
ſcholar aſterwards inſcribed a Latin ode. 

lis proficiency at ſchool was ſo con- 
ſpicuous, that a ſubſcription was propoſed 
for his ſupport at the univerſity; but he 
mae his reſolution to take his lot with 
Diffenters. ,, Such, be was, as every 
Chitin church would, rejoice to. have 
adopted. He therefore repaired in 1690 
to an academy taught by Mr. Rowe. 

His method of ftudy was to impreſs the 
2 of his HOOKS opon his memory by 

. . 
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abridging them, and by interleaving them, 
to amplify one en n nne; 
from another. 

With the ee of bis tutor Mr. 
Rowe, who were, I believe, Independents, 
he communicated in his nineteenth year. 
At the age of twenty he left the acade= 
my, and ſpent two years in ſtudy and de- 
votion at the houſe of his father, who 

treated him with great tenderneſs; and 
had the happineſs, indulged to few parents, 
of living to ſee his ſon cnanent yer: litera- i 
ture, and venerable for piet. | 

He was then entertained by Sir John 
Hartopp five years, as domeſtic tutor to 
his ſon; and in that time particularly de- 
voted himſelf to the ſtudy of the Holy 
Scriptures; and being choſen aſſiſtant to 
Dr. Chauncey, preached. the firſt time om 
the birth day that completed his twenty- 
fourth year; probably conſidering that as 
the day of a ſecond nativity, by which he 
entered on a new period of exiſtence. _ 

We afterwards find him one of the 
family of Sir Thomas Abney, where he 
eontinued-till his death; a: Period ol no 
leſs than thirty-fix years. 

From the time of rig: reception into 
this family, his life was no otherwiſe diver- 
ſified than by ſucceſſive publications. The 
ſcries of his works I am not able to de- 
Wee; 5 their number, and their variety, 

| 1 A i ee 39 © on 
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ſhow'the intenſeneſs of his induſtry; and. 
the extent of his capacity. 
He was one of the firſt authors ithat | 
tabght the Diſſenters to court attention by 
the graces" of language. Whatever t 
had among them before, whether of learns 
my or acuteneſs, was commonly obſcured. 
and blunted by coarſeneſs and inelegance 
of ſtyle. He ſhowed them, that zeal and 
Purity might be ee and enforced! 
poliſhed Selten. 6" 208 DEE N res 
By his natural temper 9 quick of 
reſentment ; but, by his habitual practice, 
he'-was: gentle, modeſt,” and inofferifive. 
His tenderneſs appeared in his attention to 
children, and to the poor. To the poor, 
while he lived in the family of his friend, 
he allowed the third part of his anndat 
revenue, though the whole was not a hun- 
dred a/ year; and for children, he conde- 
ended to lay aſide the ſcholar, the phi- 
toſopher; and the wit, to write little poems 
of devotion, and ſyltems of inſtruction, 
adapted to their wants and capacities; from 
the dawn of reaion through its gradations 
of advance in the morning of life. Every 
man, acquainted with the eommen'prin- 
eiples of human action, will” look with 
veneration on the writer, Who is at one 
time combating Locke, and at another, 
Making 4 catechiſax for children in their 
year.” A youu Py” deſcent from the 
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dignity, of ſcienge iss Perhaps, the hardeſt 
leſſon that humility can teac. offs 
Of his philoſophical pieces, his Logic 
has been received into the univerſities, and. 
therefore wants no private recommenda- 
tion. Few books have been peruſed with 
greater pleaſure than his A of 
the Mind, of which the radical principles. 
may indeed, be ſound in, Locke's Conduct 
of the Underſtanding, but they are ſo ex- 
panded and ramified by Watts, as to con- 
fer upor him the merit of a work, in the 
higheſt degree uſeful and pleaſing. Who- 
ever has the care of inſtructing others, 
may be charged with'deficience in his duty 
*. this book is not recommended. 

He continued many years to ſtudy and 
to preach, and to do good by his: inſtruction 
and example; till at laſt the infirmities of 
age diſabled him from the more laborious 
part of his miniſterial functions, and, hein 
no longer capable of public duty, he offered 
to remit the ſalary appendant to it; but 
his congregation. would not accept the 
eien. wg 

As a poet, had he been only a poet; 
ok would have probably ſtood high 
among other authors; for his Saen 
was exact, and he noted beauties, an N 
faults with a very nice diſcernment. The 
following. extract will give the reader ad 
lea of his talent. for this e of com: 
paſition: 7 IE. 
1 6 Lines - 
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(46 81 Inglorious here he lies:“ 
Shake off your eaſe, and ſend nm name 
Te immortality and fame 
By every hour that they, 1 le ! #56 
** Tone. g ſoft N but truſt her not; (FT 
Her airy minutes, ſwift as thought, | 
Slide off the Nipp'ry ſphere: 5 
S's '-} Mood, with their Mol, make haſty rounds," 
1 The fun has paſs d his vernal bounds, 
* And whitls about che r e 8 i 
ey, @i $011 net r 
Not balf fo falt the. Lilley flies: "yy 5 KEY Te 
1 Cer the Venetian 3 
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. When fails, and bars, and lab ring tes,” By 5 
Contend to make her way. ie 

#4 Swift wings for all the flying hours, 129 iT t 5) 
The Go, of time prepares, 1 11 
5 The reſt lie ſtill yet in their neſt,., 7 Plz, 


And grow for future yeark.. Baca gan 
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5 85 Gegttes his ENTITY increaſed; PS 


at laſt confined him to his chamber and 
Fi bed; where he was worn gradually 
away without pain, till he expired No- 
vember 25, 1 748, i in the penn e year 
of. his 0. 
Fey men have left behind ſuch purity 
of character, or . monuments. of labo- 

ious, picty, He Bas provided inſtruction 

13h, es, from thoſe who are liſping their 
rn leit to the enlightened. readers of 
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Malbranche and Locke, He has leſt nei 
ther corporeal nor ſpiritual nature: UNeX- 
amined ; he has taught the art of reaſon- 
ing, and the ſcience of the” „ 5 
The beſt <ition, of lis, Works is in 
6 1 Atto. * BY nne ſoo 2 ee [ 
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THIS Aitinguiſhed Aer will lon be 
remembered. The immortal Wolfe 

ſtood forth to rival the greateſſ cha der 
of antiquity. In his time, an animated 
love of their country, and an ardent zeal 
in its ſervice, prevailed among the land 
and ſea officers, which communicated the 
influence of example to the private men, 
and, under Providence, produced ſuch a 
ſeries.of rapid and fignal ſucceſſes, as can 
ſcarcely be paralleled 1 in the annals of Any 
nation. 

The luſtre they refleded on the fove= 
reign, on the able ' miniſter who had the 
chief management of public affairs, and 
on the Whole nation, is ftifl freſh 1 in the 
memories of ſome of our countrymen.” 
Me ſhall now lay before our readers the 
few, but glorious, incidents of the ſhort 
life 98 a gallant young d who had x 

3 ” oP 
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'tha' in being the nations! 
glory of thi wth. fri - baron $90 td 
James Wolfe was the of lieutenant- 
Edward Wolfe, an officer of dif- 
guiſtied worth; who ſerved under the. 
Dube of Marlborough, and was very Active 
under General Wightman, in ſuppreſſing 
the rebellion of 1715, in Scotland. His 
renowned ſon was born at Weſterham, in 
the county of Kent, January, 1726. It is 
t be lamented that we have no memoirs. 
of his juvenile years; for in the firſt dawn-. 
ings of reaſon, men of ſuperior genius 
often diſcover unerring indications of un- 
common N perhaps in his very 
that and paſtimes We might have. traced 
t amazing fortitude, inde fatigable aſſi - 
* cool judgment, and alacrity, for } 
1 1 8 he was afterwards ſo juſtly famed. 
| He muſt have been. cated! for the 
army almoſt from Bis infancy, fince. os 
nourable mention is made of his perſonal 
pbltavery at the battle of La- feldt, in Auſ- 
tttian Flanders, fought ! in the year 1747, 
| when he was only in the twentieth year of 
bis age. The Sradations of his File ads 
n bt aſcertained; we are only in foray 
that, during the Whole war, Be cn Aide 
| improving his military talents, that be Was 
preſent at every engagement, and never 
| paſſed undiſtinguiſhed. His promotion, 
therefore, muſt — been as mer as his 
| WW: was — ins * B 
p : ; n n 


In the year 1754 ceedt-ruitube; bike 
Pratice ned inevitable; but war was 
not formally declared til 1756; and fot a 
fhort time nothing but! diſappointments 
and loſſes attended” the Beitiſh arms, till 
Mr. Pitt, aſterwards Earl of Chatham; 
being firmly (cated at the head of ade! 
mihiſtravion; gave one of the moſt firiking' 
progfs'of his Taperior abilities, by ſeeking” 

for, and employing in the land and ſea 
5 ſervice men of the moſt enterpriſing and 
active genius, who had fignalized them 
ſelves upon important occaſions, either 
from their years or experience. Of this 
number was Colonel Wolfe, who was 
raiſed by the miniſter to the rank of bri- 
gadier- general, and ſent out under Major- 
General Amherſt, upon the grand expe- 
dition againſt | Louiſbourg, the capital of 
the iſland of Cape- Breton. At the fiege 
of this importaut place he greatly raiſed 
his military reputation; for he was the 
firſt general officer who landed” the left: 
diviſion of the army, amidſt the ſtrong 
and continued fire of the enemy from theft 
batteries on the' ſhore: The rdefatipable: 
Wolfe; with his detached" party, raiſed 
ſeveral batteries, wherever he found a pro- 
per ſituation ſor annoying the enemy; and 
theſe did great execution, both within tlie 
town, and upon the ſhipping in the bar- 
bour. On the 27th day of July, 1758, 
Louiſbourg ſurrendered, "arid Capital Am- 
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| herſt was diſpatched in a veſſel to carry the 


joyſul news to Evgland; he alſo carried 
with him eleven pair of colours taken: at 
the fiege, which were carried in great tri- 
umph from eee, at e to 
St. Pauls z 


The principal aue Brigadier Wolfe 


was 8 to have had in this important 
conqueſt, induced Mr. Pitt to make choice 
of him to command a ſtill more capital 

ion the enſuing campaign: with 


this view he was re to the rank of 


major-general. 

The plan of operations fos the campaign 
of 1739 in North America was then con- 
certed in the cabinet; and it was reſolved 
that Wolfe, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the 
year would admit, ſhould fail up the river 
St. Laurence, with a body of 8000 men, 
aided by a conſiderable ſquadron of ſhips 
from England, to undertake the ſiege of 
Quebec. The fleets from England deſtined 
for. that expedition, under the command 


of the admirals Saunders and Holmes, 
arrived at Louiſbourg in May, and took 


on board the 8000 land- forces, whoſe 
erations at Quebec were to be conducted 


by General Wolfe, as commander in chief. 


The armament ſailed up the river St. Lau- 
rence withont any interruption, and, about 


the latter end; of June, the troops were 
landed in two diviſions upon the me of 
ba A little-below Quebec. | 


F 
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: . General Wolfe, uponJauding, publiſhed 
a manifeſto, .offering:every protection and 
indulgence to the — — if, they 
would remain neuter; he repreſented to 
them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the folly of 
reſiſtance, as the Engliſn fleet were maſters 
of the river St. Laurence, ſo as to inter- 
ent all. ſuccours from Europe. This hu- 
mane declaration, which, to the honour 
of General Wolfe, was penned in the 
moſt perſuaſive and Ws Qyle, had no 
immediate effect. n 
The city of Quebec was ſkilfally gart 
fied, Add by a numerous garriſon, 
and Plentifully ſupplied with proviſions 
and Ammunition. Montcalm had rein- 
forced the troops of the colony with five 
regular — formed of the choiceſt 
citizens, and had completely diſeiplinei 
all the Canadians of the age 
_ capable of bearing arms, with the ſeveral 
tribes of — With this army he hath 
taken poſt in a very advantageous ſituation 
along the ſhore, every acceſſible part ñd 
| his camp being deeply intrenche. 
In July the Britiſh forces eroſſod the 
north channel in boats, and encamped on 
the banks of the river Montmerenei, which ü 
ſeparated them from the left dixiſion of 
the enemy's campa by: which; means he: 
could. find an opportunity of engaging. / 
Montcalm upon more adyantageous terms, 
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At len gth diſpoſitions were made ſor 


attacking the enemy's intrenchments; in 
order to bring on 


eral INES ; 
and, on the laft day of july, it was re- 


ee eee eee 


waters edge, and within gun-ſhot of tlie 
intrenchments: but, inſtead of defending 
it, which muft have produced the effect 
Wolfe expected, the French abandoned 
itz and thirteen companies of '6ur grena- 


diers, aniniated by the confuſion they ob- 


ſerved the French were throw inte from 
the hut fire kept up ' by the Centurion, 
while the troops — ladding ſtom boats, 


on the enemy's fide of the river, insg. 


fiderately ruſhed oh to tlie French in- 


-trenchments/ownthout wanting for the dif- 


embarkation of the reſt of thearny';/ this 
u timeck inipetuoſity, and another aeti- 
dent of ſome: Dehts age agrodnd off 


Point Levi diſconeerted deal Plan, 
4 te ;grenadiers were repulſcd. da 


Deprived-:of all toperofecliorectactit, 


| General Wolfe returned without inslr tg 


tion to: his old cam on the other Hde of 
the river; adac here Gifappointtnenttand : 


_ fatigue threw. him into a fever and flux, 


100. Nud m this 
ſtate of mind and bedy, he dif- 
an enmpreſs tod Englamd with- an 


which reduced him very 
| -unbappy 


acDunt of: his proceedings; butt written 


in the ſtyle of à deſponding mam. Vet, 
n and dutch e 3 
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his juſtification of his meaſures, that the 
diſpatch. was received with applauſe, 
though the expedition. had not n ſue- 
ceſsſul . i413 
As ſoon as the e e a little | 
ſrengh, he went on board the admiral; 
and theſe two commanders, with a proper 
armament, went up the river, paſſed the 
town unmoleſted, and reconnoitred it, in 
order to judge if an aſſault was practicable. 
A reſolution was now formed to change 
the plan of operations; and the three 
brigadiers adviſed the general to tranf 
the troops in the night, and land ow | 
within a league of Cape Diamond, -below 
the town, in hopes of aſcending the 
Heights of Abraham, which riſe abruptly 
with a ſteep afcent from the banks of the 
river, that they might gain p poſſeſſion of th 
Plain at the back of the city. 
The neceſſary preparations being! ads; 
and the time fixed for this moſt aſtoniſhinng 
attempt, Admiral Holmes, with a view of 
deceiving the enemy, moved with his 
ſquadron higher up the river than the old 
camp, but in the night, purſuant to his 
fs infruQions, he fell down the river to covef 
the landing of the troops. About one in 
the morning of the lazth of September, 
the firſt embarkation, — of four 
complete regiments, the light infantry; 
commanded by n Howe, a detach! 
ment of Highlanders, and the American 


grenadiers, 
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grenadiers, fell gently down the river in 
flat-bottom boats, under the conduct of 
tbecbrigadiers Monckton and Murray; but 
eneral Wolfe accompanied them, and 
was among the firſt that landed. The 
Marquis de Montcalm was thunderſtruck 
at the intelligence, that the Engliſh had 
gained the Heights of Abraham; and 
knowing the weak neſs of the city on that 
fide, he was at no loſs 3 that a 
general engagement was unavoidable. 
About nine in the morning the enemy 
Advanced: to the charge with great order 
and reſolution, but their fire was irregular 
and ineffectual. On the contrary, the 
Britiſh forces reſerved their ſhot until the 
French had approached within forty yards 
of their line: tben they poured in axter- 
nible diſcharge, and continued the fire wilh 
the greateſt activity and ſucceſs. The 
gallant General Wolfe was ſtationed on 
ige rigbt, the poſt of honour, for here the 
attack was moſt warm. As be ſtood, 
dauntleſs and conſpicuous, in the front of 
the line, he had been aimed at by the ene- 
My 5 markſmen, and received a ſhot in his 
Wriſt; but neither pain nor danger had 
any effect to — him retire from his 
ſtation. Having wrapped an handkerchief 
round his wriſt, he continued giving his 
orders without emotion, and advanced at 
. the. head of the grenadiers, with their 
Beranets denen another ball, maſt 
| probably 


a 12 


GENERAL WOLFE; thy 


probably from the ſame markſman, pieroed 
the breaſt of this intrepid hero, Who fell 
in the arms of victory, on as IA 
Sade Say. nt ee Ain znthiden 
The wounded general was onriddecl o 
a ſmall diſtance in the rear, where, rouſed 
from fainting fits, in the agonies of death, 
by the loud cry of They run! they run! he; 
with great eagerneſs. — % Who! 
run?“ and being told the French, and 
that they were - defeated; he- addeèd, in a 
5 voice, © Then I thank God; Idie 
contentecl! !” and almoſt inſtantly expired: 
This glorious victory having formed ſo 
| eonfpicuous a part in the character of our 
general, has made us dwell longer on * 
than we otherwiſe ſhould have done | 
A mixture of pity and affliction attended 
: the national triumph upon this occaſiom 
and was ſtrongly expired in the congra- 
tulatory addreſſes, preſented by all the cor 
porate bodies and public ſosletiss of the 
three kingdoms, to King George II. 
His private character was not leſs e 
alted than his public, and equally exemæ 
ary to the Britiſh officers. With the 
greateſt independeney of ſpirit, he was 
free from pride. Generous, almoſt to pro- 
fuſion; he contemned every little art for 
the acquiſition of wealth, whilſt he 
ſearched after objects: for "his: charity and 
beneficence: the deſerving foldier never 
went - unrewarded, and the needy inferior 


. 
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officers'often- taſted of his bounty. Cn 

ſtant and diſcerning in his ee 

many and unreſerved, yet gentle, kind, q 
and conciliating in his manners; he en- 
joyed à large ſhare: of the friendſhip, and 
almoſt the univerſal good. will of mankind: 
and; to crown all, ſincerity and candour, 
a true ſenſe of honour, juſtice, and public 7 
liberty, ſeemed the inherent principles of 
His nature, and were the uniform ruſes of 


his conduct.—A handſome monument is 
eee _ ate erp gens. in e 
abbey.” CET Ti: OHH *2>#34 it 15 
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ol ot n inbn i bar foyrlg od 
THE. ed author of the! Night 

n Thoughts, Dr. : Edward f Young, Was 
born in the year 1684, at Upham, in 
Hampſnire, uf which place his ſather, 
Dr. Edward Loung, dean of Sarum, w 
then rector. At a proper age he was ſent 
to MWincheſter ſchool, where he became a 3 
ſcholat upon that ſoundation. Fromthence ' 
he was removed to Oxford; and according 
ta the ſtatutes of each foundation, admitted 
of New college in the year 150g but 
being ſuperannuated, and there being n 
fellowſhip vacant, he removed, before tlie 
ation of tlie year, to Corpus Chriſſi 
nr himielf a gend 
l | tleman 
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nin ec, i Ina908, he was put 
into a.law-fellowfhip at All Souls by Arch- 
; biſhop Tenniſon; intowhoſe hands it came 
by a devolution In conſequence, of this 
preferment, in d he-tobk the degree 
of bachelor of laws; und! im 1719 he be. 
came al doctor of Ls ff 77 
He had applied himfelf to the ſtudy: of 
poetry w ith ſuch fubteſs, that he produced 
the ame year à tragedy, called: Buſiris, 
Which Was e e applauſe; and, in 
1721, this play was followed by another, 5 
entitled, the Revenge, which is eſteemed 
his beſt dramatic performance. He after- 
wards brought a third tragedy upon the 
ſtage, entitled, the Brothers. The ſecond 
and third of theſe Pieces ſtill continue to 
be played, and are admired by the loyers | 
of the drama. * al ga Hin eee 
About the year ear 1023, our author 105 
liſhed a Poem on the Laſt Day, in three 
books; Which coming from the pen of 1 
layman, was honoured with pecutiar ap- 
plauſe. This production was ſoon — auf 
by another, entitled, the Forceof Religion, 
or Vanquiſhed Love, a Poem; in tio books; 
23 well received by the publie. q 
As a poet, Dr. Loung has other, and 
| fax-þetter,- claims upon poſterity for repu- 
tation, than What ariſe; from theſe 
| formanees,; but, whatever may. Hehe 


intrinſic merit, they ſerved to introduce 
ham to the notice of ſeveral of the W 3 
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In the .year 2730 he was preſented by 
big, college; to: the valuable ' rectory. of 
Wel wyn, in Hertfordſhire.—Polite Hier- | 
ture ſtill attracted his regard, and, amidſt 
his ſexerer ſtudies, he continued to culti- 
vate his poctical talent. AH e eee Vic 
His ſatires, which were entitlad The 
Love of Fame, or the Univerſal Paſſion, 
were well received by the public; but his 
moſt gelebrated — 18 his Night: 
"Thoughts, which ſtill continues A, favours; 
ite, and deſervegly, ſo. ler eint enn 
In. 17/5 he,publiſhed,. in gro, The 
=, —— not fabulous; ; in Six Letters to 
a. Friend, on the Life in Vogue. ond Bir 
As. Dr. Young poſſeſſed ſo much merit, 
and had been appointed chaplain toi King. 
George II. ſo,; early as the year 1728, it 
has been thought extraordinary that hee 
never obtained; any: preferment in tbe 
church, but ended his days upon a living, 
Which came to him from his college with- | 
ou ny. favour. 112 phy gen nion t i THE is kl 
9 8 o was a man of .confiderable genius, 
0 fagreat Piety, and of amiable and virtu- 


dus manners in private life. Tha turn of. 


his mind was naturally ſolemn; and, dur- 


ing bis reſidencg in the country, he com- 


monly ſpent ſome, hours in a; day among). 
the. tombs in his own, churehyard. His 
wil Rgs have been,much.admired, and have | 


2 a Peouliar moral endes a iin 
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